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With scores of brands to choose from, the fact 
is more Americans buy more. Cutty Sark than 
any other Scotch Whisky. Cutty Sark is “from 
Scotland’s best Distilleries” and the No. 1 reason 
is in the bottle. Why not try Cutty Sark yourself? 
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IF HE DRIVES A SPRITE, 
HE'S A BACHELOR . . . 


OR ELSE HE'S MARRIED AND WANTS A 
SECOND CAR HE CAN RACE 



Or else he’s a tightwad: wants a 
genuine sports car for under $2,000.‘ 
Sprite has won more races than 
any other sports car in its class. 

It's a flat-cornering, 90-mile-an-hour, 
sweet-handling champion. 

At the same time, it offers more 
conventional virtues: side-vented 


roll-up windows, comfortable foam 
bucket seats, and padded dash, 
plus fade-free disc brakes forward 
and big drums aft. 

Sprite gives you both worlds— 
girdled in lines that dazzle the eye. 

Married? — perhaps. 

Smart?— no maybes about it. 


= SPRITE 
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Next week 

WORLD GAMES sometimes 
are deadly serious contests, 
particularly when they pit Iron 
Curtain countries against ihc 
West, (-'rom Budapest, a report 
on the collegiate Olympics. 

A DISCREET SHUDDER is the 
customary reaction of summer 
residents of exclusive Fishers 
Island when ihcir privacy is 
threatened. Robert H. Boyle 
takes a sly peck al Fishers. 

THE SWEET DAYS are gone 
for Sugar Ray Robinson, but 
at 4S he lights on -in dingy 
arenas against bums and set- 
ups. A study of the ex-champ 
as the light of hope flickers out. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITIU 
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LETTER FROM 


London. Paris. Beirut. Helsinki, Ham- 
burg, Barcelona. Addis Ababa. Al- 
though that may read like one of those 
seven-day economy tours, it is just a 
sampling of the foreign cities to which 
Sports Illustratfd writers have been 
dispatched so far this year. We prob- 
ably send more writers overseas from 
New York than any other magazine. 
The scope of international sport con- 
stantly widens, and our writers have 
learned to keep their passports with 
their credit cards and check books. 

"1 was told on a Thursday to be in 
I’aris by Saturday." says Edw in Shrake, 
whose story on Michel Jazy. the track 
phenomenon from France, starts on 
page 32. Finding it impossible to cor- 
ner Jazy in the city. Shrake trailed him 
to Helsinki, Finland and later to Bern. 
Switzerland. “My best interview' with 
Jazy." siiys Shrake. “was in Helsinki, 
at a reception for him given by the 
French ambassador." 

An American in Europe is confronted 
with unfamiliar customs and. frequent- 
ly. a language barrier. An American in 
Africa may have more drastic prob- 
lems. Take the case of John Under- 
wood. John says he had more trouble 
with his stomach than the language 
when he was in Ethiopia last March 
writing about Abcbe Bikila, the bare- 
foot Olympic marathon gold medalist 
(SI. April 12). “At lunch, one day." 
recalls Underwood, "the cats were 
lighting under the table, and the main 
course was wai. a Iamb and hot-pepper 
stew that looks tike molten lava and 
scalds you going down, and unjera. a 
gray, flat cake as long and about as 
digestible as an Ace bandage. It was 
murder. But I liked it." Since Bikila 
is a palace guard for Emperor Haile 
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Selassie, Underwood also attempted 
to arrange an interview with Selassie. 
“But why would the Emperor want to 
be in Sports Illustratp.d?" he was 
asked. Underwood answered that our 
magazine has featured Presidents of the 
United States, but his unimpressed in- 
quisitor shot back: ‘‘They're only Pres- 
idents. Haile Selassie is an Emperor." 

Most magazines and newspapers rely 
on resident correspondents for their 
foreign coverage. Sports Illustkaifd 
has only one full-time staff member 
based outside New York: London Man 
John Lovescy. We feel the reader gen- 
erally is entitled to an on-the-spot ac- 
count (and an opinion) from a writer 
who is recognized us being among the 
most expert and talented in his field. 
That’s why wc sent Frank Deford to 
Barcelona, Spain for this week’s report 
on what turned out to be a U.S. tennis 
debacle ipugi' 20). 

In 1%S Sports Illustrats i>. which 
twice has been cited by the Overseas 
Press Club of America for Best Maga- 
zine Reporting from Abroad, has sent 
17 writers to 23 countries to do 30 
stories on overseas athletes and inter- 
national events. It is our conviction 
that a sports personality or situation 
is often best described on home ground. 
VVe are happy when readers write us 
that a story such as Jack Olsen’s talc 
of the Australian who outwits the Brit- 
ish bookies {T/if Happy Punier of Ally 
Pally, SI. Aug. 9) taught them more 
about at least one aspect of England 
and its people than anything they had 
read elsewhere. 

World leaders are fond of saying that 
sport is a big help to understanding be- 
tween nations. It is — when accompanied 
by accurate and sensitive reporting. 
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Dacron^ 
a man’s 
way to 
look great, 
stay neat 


MAVEST brink's the classic 
blazer riiiht up to date. The 
lively shade of blue is one of 
many fre.sh, new colors- And 
the rich hopsack fabric is a blend 
of 5 5?^ Dacr on* pol yester, 45^ 
worsted w^olTWhich means you 
can foniet a^tit wrinkles. Wear 
it often, wear it hard — and trust 
“Dacron” to keep it in yreat 
shape. About $45 at fine stores 
everywhere. Ask for a Mavest 
blazer with “Dacron". 

•fKj r.ml’i TotUHTcl triij«ii»rk- 
Ovi Pi»n( fiK't.., tun ht 

Bmfr ThitiK' lor Belief Uiviii*. 
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aiC WEEK FOR BOXING 

Despite vociferous objection from radio 
and television, which all but destroyed 
prizefighting, the House of Representa- 
tives has passed, by a whopping 346-to-4 
vote, a bill that would create a federal 
boxing commission empowered to bar 
closed circuit, home TV or radio broad- 
casting of tights that it deems not in the 
public interest. Now Senator Philip Hart, 
head of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly, is contident 
that his own boxing bill will be voted on 
in this session of Congress, possibly witli- 
in the month. The Senate bill calls for one 
commissioner instead of three and lacks 
veto power over broadcasting. If it pass- 
es. procedure then calls for Senate and 
House to mold u compromise hill in joint 
conference. 

We would hope that the veto power 
w ill be retained in the final version. No 
big money fight can be held without ra- 
dio or lelevi.sion. .And we hope the De- 
partment of Justice will withdraw its 
reluctance to add the commission to its 
responsibilities. A boxing commissioner 
would need (his lie with the Department 
in order to have access to f-Bl records 
and personnel in checking out lighters, 
managers and promoters. He would have 
to have such information and help to do 
his job of licensing participants and bar- 
ring them when necessary. 

There i.s no organized opfHisilion to 
the commission proptisal in either house. 
There seems little doubt that by Thanks- 
giving Day. at the latest, the Senate will 
have passed its bill. And then the friends 
of boxing, for the first time in a long 
while, w ill -if appointments to the com- 
inissioii are wisely made -have some- 
thing to be thankful for. 

THE BETTER BETTOR SPEAKS 

A certain amount of betting goes on 
among fans of professional football, 
you will be fascinated to learn, and one 
of the bettors has been wondering if. 
during the National Football League 
season of 1964. he would have been bet- 
ter off playing the favorites (conceding 
points to the bookmakers) or the under- 


dogs (accepting the points). His research 
is now in and the answer is that over- 
dogs won 46 times, underdogs 48. 

W'hal were the best clubs to bet on? 
he asked himself next. The study re- 
vealed that if he had wagered every lime 
on the Baltimore Colls, giving or taking 
points as the occasion required, he would 
have won 1 1 and lost three. But in the 
Eastern Conference, it would have been 
less profitable to follow the Cleveland 
Browns: he would have won eight and 
lost six. 

Best investment of all would have 
been New York. If he had persistently 
bet against the Ciiants. whether they were 
favorites (they were six times) or under- 
dogs (seven times) he would have col- 
lected 1 1 out of 13 bets. 

No wonder the President has named 
A'ankcc Stadium and the rest of New 
York a disaster area. 

TROUBLE IN PARADISE 

On the Bali Hu'i Indian Ocean island of 
Mahe, one of Britain's Seychelles and 
the site of a L'.S. space satellite tracking 
station, every prospect pleases but there 
is no golf course. This was a great dis- 
appointment to Larry Busch of El Paso, 
the station's data area supervisor, when 
he arrived there. Larry is a nine-handi- 
cap golfer who has shot as low as a 68. 
Though General Gordon of Khartoum 
iK'lleved one of the bigger SeyclielJe.s w a.s 
the site of the Garden of Eden. I.arry 
found Mahe pure hell. He is, as he says, 
crazy about golf. 

He set out to correct the situation. 
He imported 40 pounds of grass seed 
from East Africa. Overnight, the break- 
ers of a high tide washed the seed away. 
On his next vacation to the U.S. he 
brought back to Mahe some Tiffany 
golf-green grass seed and laid it down, 
this time successfully. Soon Simone, his 
attractive Seychellois bride of u few 
months, was a golf w idow . 

He also trained a caddie, a Creole boy 
named George, to work for him four 
hours a day, doing such chores as diving 
into the sea to recover from the crystal 
clear water the balls he drives into it. 


Occasionally George will tap his head 
and grin. ‘‘Yankee mad.” he says. 

Larry has but one tec and one green 
and no fairway whatsoever, but he is 
dreaming of the day when Mahe will 
have an airport, tourists will be attract- 
ed by its beauty and, inevitably, a golf 
course w ill be carved out of the coconut 
trees. In the meantime, he makes do. 

PROSPECT FOR HOLLYWOOD U. 

The young man will not get the endorse- 
ment of Jack Wallace, Drake University 
coach, as a college football prospect but 
he dries seem to have a future as a film 
editor, 

The boy’s application for a football 
scholarship included a movie showing 
how well he played. Instead of a com- 
plete game, it showed highlights of an 
entire season's play. 

"Every scene showed him opening a 
hole for a touchdown or busting through 
for a sensational tackle.” Wallace said. 
His first reaction; "Ciive this boy a schol- 
larship right now before someone else 
secs this film. 

"But I only had one or two scholar- 
ships left." Wallace went on. "and, just 



Ui play safe. I wrote to the school and 
got films of several complete games. They 
showed that, overall, the boy is awfully 
slow. They showed defensive linemen 
knocking him over (he's a center], and 
they showed him missing tackles. But, 
boy, whal a film editor he'd make!" 

Checks for the Czechs 

Unless the Czechoslovak Athletic Asso- 
ciation's presidium decides otherwise. 
Czechoslovakia will become the first 

eonlinaed 




THE SPORTING LOOK! Bold Corsair pockets and big belt 
loops set off the trim action-cut of new LEVI'S Rods-the slim slacks for active 
living! The fabric is handsome, rugged, wrinkle-free 65% Dacron’ polyester and 
35% combed cotton. And these slacks will never need ironing-because they're 
LEVI'S Sta-Prest-the original permanent-press slacks! 


LEVI’S* STA-PREST 

with DACRON 


*Ou Font's registered irsdemark 
I US Hm OWg* wi Seli m x* wk >> ImSmtlSC* HtmmSMfl SwtriiKitnHIOl 


SC O RE C A R D fonliiiuril 

Communisi bloc couniry with admitted- 
ly professional soccer. The practice has 
been to give players factory, clerical or 
other jobs which they perform only 
nominally. Now. if the presidium so de- 
cides on August 31, and the indications 
are that it will, all players on the Na- 
tional League teams are to be paid 
monthly premiums, the size of which 
will vary according to attendance at 
matches, a team's standing and an in- 
dividual player's performance. Another 
factor will be a player’s morale, which 
in Communist jargon includes his atti- 
tude toward udicial state policies. 

Envisaged premiums are to range be- 
tween 500 and 1.800 crowns a match 
(S70 to S250 by official exchange rate 
but ntuch lower in real purchasing val- 
ue). Members of lesser leagues than the 
National will continue the present prac- 
tice of "shamateurism.” 

The measure, it is believed, is being 
considered because of fast-declining 
morale among players and deteriorating 
performance on the field. 

NOW SEE HERE, COACH 

The athlete who risks the ire of his coach 
by taking a clandestine nip or two would 
be well advised to carry under his arm 
at all times a copy of the book. Lh/iior: 
The Senaui of Man. by Dr, Morris E. 
Chafelz of Harvard University (Little, 
Brown. S4.95). It should be book- 
marked at the following passage: 

"All day long the athlete in training 
must drive himself under physically and 
emotionally tense conditions. Then 
comes the evening meal, a little relax- 
ation and an early bedtime. Why not 
some wine with the evening meal? Or a 
highball before retiring? The relaxation 
and appetite stimulation that liquor can 
supply would be invaluable." 

THE CROWDED OCEAN 

He will not soon replace The Beatles but 
when Robert Manry sailed his l3V^-foot 
sloop TinkerbeUe into the harbor at Fal- 
mouth, England, stepped ashore and 
kissed the earth he became, if perhaps 
briefly, one of the world’s idols. He was 
greeted by 20.0(X) persons, led by Fal- 
mouth's mayor in ceremonial regalia of 
scarlet robe and cocked hat and attended 
by two mace bearers. There were front- 
page headlines and rapturous editorials. 
And this was rather odd because Man- 
ry’s solo transatlantic voyage was neither 
unique nor a record. 
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At about the same time as the celebra- 
tion in Falmouth a 12-rooter, sailed by 
John Riding, docked at Newport. R.l. 
after a solitary passage through the 
Trades. There was no such vast acclaim 
for Riding as greeted Manry . A man and 
his wife have crossed the Atlantic in an 
amphibious jeep. Another individual has 
circumnavigated the globe in a canoe. 
Manry 's time of 78 days was well short 
of the record of 27 set last year when 
Eric Tabarly beat 13 other singlchand- 
ers in a transatlantic race. Neither was 
Manry‘sagcof48 impressive. A 16-year- 
old boy just landed in Honolulu on the 
first lap of a round-the-world trip and 
Francis Chichester was 63 when he fin- 
ished second to Tabarly last year. 

How account, then, for the adulation 
of mild-mannered Robert Manry. the 
suburban commuter who bought a S250 
boat, walked out of the oflice and stiilcd 
away? We think it was that bit about 
walking out of the ofhee that appealed 
to the millions. 

LINEAGE 

Because UCLA will have on its freshman 
basketball team Lew Alcindor, the na- 
tion's most desired basketball player 
w hen he was starring for Power Memori- 
al Academy in New York. USC will have 
on its team a second cousin to Gavrilo 
Princip. the Bosnian Serb who on June 
28. 1914 assassinated Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand and triggered World W'ar I. 

The second cousin is Mirko BIcsich, 
considered by Indiana experts to have 
been the finest shot since Jimmy Rayl 
was a prep school great. BIcsich was lead- 
ing scorer these past two seasons on the 
Washington High team in Fast Chicago. 
Ind. In his application to Bill Mulligan, 
assistant Trojan coach, Mirko pointed 
out his second cousin's place in history 
before citing his other qualifications, 
such as how well he plays basketball. As 
for his reasons for wanting to attend 
USC, he said he had heard of the ad- 
monition ’’Go West, young man. go 
West." and besides he wanted to play 
against Alcindor. 

W'hich would seem to make Horace 
Greeley and Alcindor pretty good re- 
cruiters for USC. 

BIROBATH 

There used to be an old vaudeville joke 
about the man who called the Eagle 
Laundry because he wanted to have an 
eagle laundered. Well, life occasionally 
imitates art. The Albuquerque zoo re- 
cently had a terrible time finding an effec- 

itmtinim/ 
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Imagine: FM-AM radios by RCA Victor from®27.95* 


Smart. Compact. They’re the latest thing 
in pleasant listening from RCA Victor. 
Yet prices start at only $27.95*. 

At top left, the Asteroid with 9 transis- 
tors — our lowest priced F'M-AM radio. 
Top right, the TVot'O, a full-size portable. 
The Lunar, bottom right, has Automatic 
Frequency Control, earphone. At bot- 


tom left, the Saturn, our finest F'M-AM 
portable wdth earphone, batteries. 

Make it a memorable present. Make 
it "The Gift That Keeps On 
Giving" —from RCA Victor. 



The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
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live Nvay lo launder a greasy golden eagle. 

A New Mexico Game and Fish Dc- 
parimcni employee rescued the eagle 
from an oily puddle in which ii had 
somehow become mired. It was a sorry 
mess, and attempts to dislodge the grease 
with ordinary veterinary soap were a 
failure. •"We need a detergent spray," 
said Don Meyer, a zoo attendant, "and 
we need more room than a bathroom 
shower to spread the wings." 

Someone suggested an automatic car 
wash. It took a dollar in coins and it 
worked fine. As soon as the bird was 
dry it began to eat. 

SURE-THING MANAGEMENT 

The New York State Harness Racing 
Commission allowed Yonkers Raceway 
to exclude Race Time, a 4-year-old pac- 
er. from the betting in the $100,000 Em- 
pire Pace last week. Other horses — 
among them Bret Hanover. Pocomoon- 
shinc and Titan Hanover — also have 
been taken out of the betting at one 
time or another. 

It is true that the raceway has paid out 
almost $40,000 in minus pools since the 
current meeting opened three weeks ago. 
(Minus pools occur when a favorite is so 
heavily backed that the track cannot 
make money if he wins. It is required by 
law to pay a minimum of $2.20 to those 
who bet on him.) It is also true that an 
institution which makes money on gam- 
bling ought to be willing to do a bit of 
gambling itself, When four or more 
horses start — there were six in the Empire 
Pace— management has a moral obliga- 
tion to permit betting on the favorite. In 
Thoroughbred racing this has held true 
for Man o’ War. Citation. Native Danc- 
er. Nashua and Bold Ruler and it holds 
today for the great Kelso. It should cer- 
tainly hold true for a horse like Race 
Time, who has been beaten six times in 
1 1 starts this year. 


Hanil-scwing in the Florslieim manner is more 
than a skill — it’s an art reflecting the pride of 
the craftsman. Just another example of the 
iticomparable quality that keeps not only these 
pentiine moccasins, but every pair of Florslieim 
Shoes looking new season after dashing season. 

M^,uyU» S]^995,„S2795 

Mnit Imperial Uylrt 

lllusiratnl: Th( Yvra in black, ufat/irml moss or vintage burguntly cal/ 

MtKcat or rmt tMorr fo« «{■. ano wo-e* 



THEY SAID ST 

• Chi Chi Rodriguez, on the sudden ap- 
pearance of a transplanted tree on the 
Jrd fairway during the PGA Champion- 
ship: "I thought only God could make 
a tree, but I forgot about the PGA." 

• Willie Mays, describing his new reac- 
tion to a knockdown pitch: "1 stay down 
longer now to get rid of my mad." 

• Frank Ervin, driver-trainer of Bret 
Hanover, beaten last week for the first 
time in 36 races: "He's the greaie.st horse 
that ever lived — and he knows it.” end 


HE FLORSHflM SHOE COHI 


CHICAGO 6 • 
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Are there 
London Fogs 
in St. Moritz? 


Who knew? 

Second day out. . .wham! 

Now everyone’s autographing his cast. 

And he's wearing his London Fog a 
little more than he expected. 

The Maincoat can’t improve a stem 
Christy or a Wedeln hop, but it can give 
you a lift when things go wrong. Particu- 
larly the weather. 

Down in the valley, up at the peak... 
London Fog, always in good form any- 
where along the trail. 

Are there London Fogs in St. Moritz? 

Is there moonlight in Vermont? 

London Fog* 






Sports 

Illustrated 

AUGUST 30, 19«» 


THE BATTLE OF SAN 


T here was blood on the pile of dirty towels inside the 
door of the Los Angeles Dodgers' dressing room in San 
Lrancisco's Candlcsliek Park Sunday afternoon, and there 
was blood in the l>odgers* c\es. The important four-game 
scries with the Giants had been split, and so had Catcher 
John Roseboro’s head. Giants' Pitcher Juan Marichal. 
swinging his bat like a headsman's a\. had opened a twit- 
inch gash and raised a swelling the si/c of a slice of canta- 
loupe on the left side of Roseboro's head. In so doing, he 
inspired the most spirited rumble the National Pastime has 
seen in at least a generation. 

■I'nc nc\cr seen one human being attack another with 
a club." said mild-mannered Walk Moon, who olfered to 
take on Orlando Cepeda in the 60-man melee that fol- 
lowed the clubbing, despite Orlando's .10-pound pull in 
weight. ' If he doesn't get suspended indelinitely." said 
Howie Reed, another Dodger who went berserk in his pur- 
suit of Marichal. "there's no justice." 

\Mth Sandy Koufa\ and the Dodgers leading 2 1. Mari- 
chal had baited first for the (.iiants in the third inning and 
had taken a strike and then a ball. Suddenly he and Rose- 
boro stood eye to eye. and then Marichal began shulHing 
backward toward the mound, raising his bat menacingly. 
As Roseboro moved toward him. Marichal took lliree 
oserhead swings at his head before Roseboro tackled him 
and Koufav moved in to grab the bat. It was evident to 
Dodger Manager Waller Alston, when he and everybody 
else arrived at the scene, that at least one blow had landed. 

"I thought It had knocked Roseboro's eye out." Alston 
said. "There was nothing but blood where his left eye 
should have been. A man might as well have a gun as use 
a bat like that." 

"He's a goddam nut." said Dodger Coach Danny 
O/ark. who was a iveacemaker for the lirst 10 minutes and 
then made a charge at Marichal. "I went after him because 
he was making fun of the guy after doing a thing like that. 
He was asking Roseboro to come and get some more. I 
guess. ,A guy like that would hit a woman. " 

Most baseball lights are of the hold-me-back variety. 
A ou can tell when they are real, because the players make 
a second effort. The Dodgers' Lou Johnson tried again 
and again to reach Marichal, and it look a squad of 
men to restrain Reed, who had three siiperlkial spike 
wounds on his left Hank. "Marichal was kicking me." he 
said. "I wish I could have gotten to him." 

•After the game Roseboro was said to be at the afrport. 
which presumably is a healthier place than a ball park for a 

roniliiued 

Mancha/, bat raisab to strike again, gtances at Umpire Crawford 
as Roseboro fai/s and Koufaa (/eft) and Fuentes (26J more in. 
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FRANCISCO 


An exciting showdown series between the pennant- 
chasing Dodgers and Giants explodes into one of the 
bloodiest brawls in baseball history by JACK MANN 



THE BATTLE roiuinufd 


man under obscrsaiion for a concussion, 
and Marichal had been spirited away 
from the Ciiant clubhouse, wherein no- 
body knew an>thing. Nobody knew but 
Tito Fuentes. a rookie whose one week 
in the big leagues was insulVicient to 
teach him that he isn't supposed to 
know things at certain times. 

Fuentes had been shown a picture 
which depicted him with bat upraised. 
■‘1 tried to break up.” he said in Spanish 
to C'epcda and then explained to re- 
porters. "I have the bat because I am on 
deck, I see Roseboro and Koufax grab 
Juan, so I go to help him. Juan said 
Roseboro threw the ball back to the 
pitcher on purpose so it hit Juan on the 
ear. I think they got a few words then, 
and that started it right there." 

Not exactly right there. It had been a 
tough series, with the Ciiants containing 
the Dodgers' stealthy attack only to be 
beaten twice in extra innings. It didn't 
become a nasty series until the second 
inning of the fourth game, when Mari- 
chal knocked Maury Wills down with a 
pitch. Ballplayers like euphemisms like 
"brush back" or "pitch tight." but the 
term knockdown is used here because 
Marichal siniply knocked Wills down. 

He did it Isecause Wilis had led otT the 
game by beating out a bunt and had 
gone on to score the first run. Baseball 
has come almost full circle since the 
Willie Keeler days, i’itchers now may 
accept home runs with equanimity, but 
bunts they take as personal insults. By 
bunting and stealing bases, Wilts "shows 
up " the other team, and they resent it. 
He knows that, and he did not protest 
Marichal's duster pitch by anything 
more than a long look at the mound as 
he arose very slowly. 

The Dodgers as a group did object. 
They had so far survived the loss of 
Tommy Davis, their only run producer, 
but it is Wills who makes the team go. 
It was up to Koufax to deliver the for- 
mal protest, and he did. His first pitch 
to Willie Mays in the second inning was 
high over Mays' head, all the way to the 
screen. "Yes, it was the token gesture," 
Koufax said. "But it was a lousy pilch. 
I meant it to come a lot closer." TTie 
gauntlet had been dropped— and ac- 
cepted. Any little thing could mean war. 
Perhaps Roseboro didn't mean to nick 
Marichal's ear. but that did it. 

The Dodgers had kind words only for 
Mays, who was first in peace as he had 
been first in the legalized combat for the 


Giants. (When the dust cleared, and 
Koufax. shaky even before the brawl, 
walked two men in a row. Mays poled 
the first pitch to him out of the park for 
enough runs to w in the game. Willie had 
hit a home run in each of the four games, 
winning two and keeping the Giants 
close enough so that they could have, 
and should have, won the other two.) 
It was Mays who restrained Roseboro 
following the first confrontation, then 
again when Roseboro returned to the 
scuffle after Trainer Bill Buhler had 
wiped the blood ofT. Mays arrested Rose- 
boro's charge and then cupped the ene- 
my's head in his hands and surveyed 
his wounds with a look of deep anguish 
on his expressive face. It appeared from 
a distance that Willie Mays had tears in 
his eyes. 

"He may have," said Willie Davis of 
the Dodgers, who was there. "He was 
saying things like it never should have 
happened, that nobody should hit any- 
body with a bat. I couldn't say I saw 
tears, but the way his eyes looked he 
might have been crying." 

"Mays did a helluva job," said Moon. 

"He was the only one of them who 
showed any sense." said Alston. 

It is supposed to be as inevitable on 
the West Coast as it was supposed to be 
years ago on the hast that "something" 
must happen in a Giant-Dodger series. 
But nothing exciting except some very 
exciting baseball hud transpired until 
Marichal lired at Wills's hat. 

On Saturday, the day before the big 
blow, the score was lied 4-4 in the 1 Ith 
with a Dodger on third base and two 
out. The man on third was a pinch run- 
ner for Jim Lcfcbvrc. a ,235 hitter who 
had batted cleanup because, as Alston 
said, "he's swinging the bat as well as 
anyone we have." The cleanup hitter had 
gotten to first on a single and to second 
on a sacrifice bunt, and his pinch runner 
made it to third on a dribbler to the 
shortstop. It had been a typical Dodger 
onslaught. 

The man at bat was Wes Parker, the 
Dodgers’ first baseman, who owned a 
.236 average at the moment. He tried to 
bunt the first pitch but fouled it off. 
Bunting with two out vvith the winning 
run on third base is the sort of sneaky 
thing you come to expect from the Dodg- 
ers. who creep on little cat feet like the 
fog, but. of course. San Francisco was 
prepared. The pitcher. Frank Linzy. a 
.sinker-bat] specialist, kept the ball up 


instead so as to keep Parker from hasing 
an easy shot at a hunt, and Parker hit 
the next pitch over the right-field fence. 
The small-arms Dodgers had beaten the 
Giants again with the big bomb. 

A home run by a kid with a .236 bat- 
ting average was the kind of thing that 
had been happening to San Francisco 
Manager Herman Franks all through 
the Dodger scries, even before the battle 
on Sunday. His troops had Iveaten the 
Dodgers handily on Friday. 5- 1 . and had 
contained the [dodgers’ guerrilla attack 
through 14 frustrating innings on Thurs- 
day and lOon Saturday and yet had been 
beaten on both Thursday and Saturday 
by the home run the Dodgers aren't sup- 
posed to have. Parker's homer was the 
Dodgers’ 64ih of the year; at that point 
the Ciiants* Wilhe Mays and Willie Mc- 
Covey had 66 between them. 

Managing a major league team doc' 
not notably improvcaman'spcrsonality. 
After the defeat on Saturday someone 
helpfully pointed out to Franks that the 
C incinnati Reds had won and were now 
"only one game behind you guys." 

"The hell with Cincinnati." Franks 
said. "1 don't worry about them. Why 
not worry about the Phillies'? Where are 
they'? Well, w hat's five and a half games, 
with 40 to go?" 

Somebody asked what plans Franks 
had for Warren Spahn. who had been 
warming up when Lin/y threw the home 
run ball to Parker. "I'm not worried 
about Spahn," Franks snarled. "Whai 
do you want to ask questions like that? 
If I’d wanted him to pitch to Parker. 
I'd have brought him in. wouldn’t I?" 

•Among other things Franks wasn't 
worrying about was the soft earth the 
groundkeepers deposited near home 
plate before the Friday night game. But 
Maury Wills was very much concerned 
about it and during batting practice 
found a board and began scraping away 
the soft dirt. Later he called it to the at- 
tention of the umpires. "I'm out to win." 
said Wills, whose base-running poten- 
tial is reduced if base paths arc not firm 
and hard, "and I can't blame anyone for 
doing what they can to win. But I don't 
believe this should be allowed. This stuff 
looks like it contains peat moss." 

If C andlestick's infield is too soft, 
it is a common complaint around the 
league that Dodger Stadium's is too 
hard. "Sure, our infield is hard," Wills 
said, "but I don't want it that way. It's 
too hard. If I could run on an infield 
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like ihis [CandlcsUck Park], I could 
probably play a year or two longer. Any- 
way. 1 wouldn't have this.” 

"This" was an extra thickness around 
his right shin, a padding to protect the 
"strawberry" bruises he had incurred 
sliding and which had ultimately hem- 
orrhaged internally, The condition gave 
Wills pause (he went nine days with- 
out stealing a base), but it didn't stop 
him. Theft No. 80 came in the Dodgers' 
I24ih game. In 1962. when he stole his 
record 104. he didn't reach 80 until 
game No. 142. 

This year's No. 80 set off a sequence 
that was — unlike the Marichal hassle 
— a model of the light, clean baseball 
you like to see in a pennant race. After 
Wilis zipped into second with one out. 
Alston took out John Kennedy, a .185 
hitter who had a one-strike count, and 
sent up Don LeJohn. a comc-latcly .309 
hitler. Manager Franks conferred with 
Pitcher Bill Henry, who held Wills close 
to second as he struck out LeJohn. On 
the second pitch to the next batter. 
Wills had third base stolen but the 
pitch was fouled off. Then the batter. 
Willie Davis, lined out to Mays. 

Johnny Podres then went in to pitch 
for the Dodgers, It appeared that Al- 
ston. by using a starter in relief, was 
going all-out, but Podres is almost 33, 
his arm has been reconditioned surgi- 
cally, and he isn't a regular starter any 
more. "I'd like to think he can help 
us," Alston said, "but he hasn't been 
able to lately." 

The first man Podres pitched to was 
Mays, and the out was a screamer to 
Wills. Podres went on to retire all six 
men he faced in his two innings, finish- 
ing by striking out Len Gabriclson and 
Jesus Alou with big league fast bulls. 
Parker hit his homer, and Podres was 
the winner. Then came Sunday and Ma- 
richal and the bat. 

If Mays was the most valuable (as 
well as the most sensible) player of 
the big series, the public speaking prize 
for the weekend went to a cop, one 
of those who ringed the held and clus- 
tered at both dugouts after peace broke 
out. He was sitting on a camp chair 
outside the dressing room as the grim 
Dodgers filed in. Some people have to 
say something, simply because it's quiet, 
and now it was very quiet. "Don't for- 
get, fellows,” the cop said, "it's only 
a game.” 

Nobody hit him with u bat. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED NATIONAL LEAGUE TANGLE 


Not even in ihc most chain inistie dreams 
of Warren Crandall Giles was the Na- 
tional League expected to come up with 
such a bewildering, interesting and po- 
tentially prufiiable pennant race as it 
now possesses. During one four-day pc- 
riiHl last week the league lead changed 
hands four limes, and the current first 
flight of Los Angeles. Milwaukee. San 
Francisco, Cincinnati and Philadelphia 
resembles a coiled spring. Not since ! 959 
has the National League enjoyed such 
close and tangled competition al the end 
of August, and that 1959 season ended, 
you may remember, in a tic Knween Mil- 
waukee and Los Angeles. 

This season the wcak-hilling Dodgers 
have impressed everyone except their op- 
ponents with a rare quality of grit that 
always seems to help them escape from 
the onrushing train at (he very last in- 
stant. But in the little more than five 
weeks remaining, the Dodgers will face 
certain negative factors that may be hard 
to overcome. Beginning (his weekend Los 
Angeles has 16gamcs remaining at home 
and 17 on the road, but 12 of the Ift 
home games arc against Milwaukee. San 
Francisco, Si. Louis and Cincinnati— 
teams with which the Dixlgers have had 
some (rouble (13 wins, M losses) in 
DiKlger Stadium this year. 

However, the Dixlgers do not have a 
single doublchcader remaining and this 
means that they conceivably could start 
Sandy Koufax. Don Dry sdalc and Claude 
Osteen in 24 of their final 33 games; 
and none of the other conlemlers has 
three such high quality starters. 

if the schedule can be called a slight 
plus for Los Angeles, it may work against 
the Giants. San Francisco's pitching docs 
not have the depth of Los Angeles' or 
Cincinnati's or Milwaukee's and prob- 
ably is only on a par with Philadelphia's. 
Also the Giants must play 21 of their 
final 37 games away from home. As far 
as away games go this season, the Giants 
were only so-so until the All-Star break 
(21-23), but after the break they won 
eight of 1 1 games on (he road from Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis and Cincinnati, all 
three lough to bent. Which Giants will 
we sec from now on? 

Cincinn.Tti is the team that impresses 
and confuses the experts most, because 
it has good (although apparently over- 
rated) pitching and steady, powerful hit- 
ting. Bui Los Angeles and San Fran- 


cisco have stopped the Reds this sc.ison 
(the Reds have won only 9 of 26 from 
the California clubs), and Cincinnati ha.s 
I U games left with the two of them. And 
the Reds, inconsistent all season long, 
have the fewest games left with the bot- 
tom three clubs. 

The Phillies gained widespread fame — 
or notoriety — last year when they col- 
lapsed and lost after leading by 6>/2 games 
with 12 to play. In three previous sea- 
sons. however, the Phillies played their 
best baseball through the closing stages. 
One distinct advantage that Philadelphia 
has Ihis year is that it is the only one of 
the five contenders that has most of its 
remaining games (20 of 35) al home. 
Another- and perhaps more important 
- is that beginning on September 17 
Phikidclphia plays IS straight games 
against last-place New York, eight h-place 
Chicago and sixth-place Pittsburgh. 

“By now." says Bobby Bragan, the 
manager of the Milwaukee Braves, "I 
thought the Dixlgers would have backed 
upand that Cincinnati would be in front. 
I would have to say that the Giants, who 
arc not dc-cp in pitching, will have trou- 
ble with the schedule. The only team that 
the schedule truly favors is Philadelphia, 
but the Phillies must be close enough to 
first place near the end of the season to 
take advantage of that break." 

Bragatv's Braves have played the best 
baseball in the major leagues since the 
All-Star break (20-12) and their young 
pitchers seem to be arriving at just the 
right time. Tony Cloningcr and Wade 
Blasingamcarc 1 3 -2 since midscason.and 
there arc signs that Denny Lemaslcr. a 
1 7-game winner last year, has recovered 
from the sore arm that hampered him 
all season. Milwaukee has 22 games left 
with the other top contenders and II left 
with Chicago, New York and Houston. 
The Braves arc the only team currently 
in contention that docs not have to play 
St. Louis again, and the Cardinals arc 
usually a lough team late in a pennant 
race. The Braves have more games left 
on the road than they have at home ( i 5 - 
21 ), but this seems a minor factor; when 
the Braves have played at home in Coun- 
ty Stadium this year they have often been 
made to feel as though they were on the 
road. The irony of (he Braves winning a 
pennant in Milwaukee before shuffling 
off to Atlanta next season is self-evident. 
What u way to go! 

— William LtGGtTT 
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£jcpress/ve Laura Madvor. a n-yaar-dd who carried a rubber mouse for tuck, displayed some of the iournament's finest foUow-throughs as 

ROCK AND ROLL IN THE ROCKIES 

by PAT RYAN 



The Florida blonde above may have stolen the show, but a New York brunette got the trophy when golf's teen-age 
girls, who look like dolls and compete like tigers, played a national championship on a Colorado mountain 


](> 



she ebulliently urged shot alter shot to head for the cup. She won her way into 


iemifinals. 


got so enthused that she lost out on a date. 


O ne hundred and si\t> thousand came 
to %satch the Masters this spring 
and 12.000 saw the L’.S. Open, but the 
most viewable golf lournanient of the 
year had to be the one witnessed last 
week by a paying gallery of zero at the 
Hiwan Ciolf Club high in the lodgepole 
and ponderosa land of b\crgreen, Colo. 
The event was the 17th U.S. Girls* Jun- 
ior Championship, in which for two 
days of medal play and then four days 


of demanding match play the country's 
78 best girl golfers put forth as much 
bounce as a Beatle concert, and a few 
therapeutic tears and wails as well. While 
playing the kind of golf that most of 
their elders never will-- it took a two- 
over-par 75 73 to be the medalist they 
fought their way around the course swig- 
ging Bubble L’p, downing Uershey bars 
and even gnawing on their hair when the 
going got tense, which it usually did. 


The girls ranged in age from 12 to 17. 
Some of them looked no larger than the 
bags their equally small caddies carried, 
but they made their own little world of 
big-time golf. Their mannerisms were 
often those of the pro tour— approach 
shots paced off with Jack Nicklaus care, 
putts lined up in Gary Player's plumb- 
bob style. Many had well-traveled leath- 
er bags with their names stenciled on, 
swings that showed why they could shoot 

ronlinurit 
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ROCK AND ROLC turiniiUfd 


in the 70s and tlie playing experience 
that came «ith being state or regional 
champions. (Eight of them are playing 
in the Women's .Xmatcur this week.) 
V-inaUy. almost all of them had suffer- 
ing parents who tried hard not to root 
too openly ; •'What's wrong with her?" a 
father would vshisper as a putt slid by. 

In the mountain mist of early Mon- 
day morning. l ournament Director Pur- 
\is James Boatwright Jr, of the USC'i.A 
donned his most fatherly UhiK and sent 
the held off on the qualifying rounds 
that would reduce it from 78 to 32 by 
Wednesday, (p. J- HOAiwRUiiir ntw 
BROAOWAV STAR Said a fake newspaper 



Dtftattd Me^ne oalms away a Josar's tear. 


headline that one of the girls had tacked 
on the USC'iA'sollicial scoreboard. Poor 
P-J. winced. ) 

There were hot fa\orites and senti- 
mcwfal ones', fahfotovi.'m SheUcy 
lin. who was to shoot the 75-7.1 in the 
qualify ingrounds; Texan Lou Dill, cous- 
in of Mulcshoc's Terry Dill, a touring 
pro whom Lou describes as •‘spooky"; 
Elorida's glamorous Laura Maclvor. the 
runner-up last year who, it was closely 
noted by more than one of the younger 
players, has pierced ears and wears eye 
shadow ; Alabama's Candy Phillips, who 
has played only 14 months but has a four 
handicap; Indiana's Vida Stoshilch. a 
former national backstroke record hold- 
er who gave up competitive swimming 
because she is. at 17. too old: Jackie 
Fladoos. the Iowa hotshot; and a 
lexas pixie named Nancy Hager who. 
though 12 years old and weighing no 
more than her driver, came in w ith an 
81 on Monday, only to be distraught at 
missing the cut after a sudden-death 
playolTlaie Tuesday. ("She doesn't real- 
ise," said an l^-ycar-old friend sadly, 
"that she has all those years ahead of 
her. and nothing you can say will con- 
vince her." ) 

Girls' golf being us hard to handicap 
as maiden races, nobody paid much at- 
tention to 16-year-old Mee/ie Pritchett 
of North Carolina or 17-ycar-old Gail 
Sykes of New York, Both had played in 
the National Junior before and been 
eliminated in the first round. 

Heavy rain fell during those first two 
days, and lightning stopped play for a 
while. Girls like Susan Moore of Scotts- 
dale. Ariz.. who had never before been 
on a golf course in the rain, grew cold 
and their games did, too. When night 
came they turned in the keys to their 
lockers, packed and went home. 

The survivors played two 18-hole 
matches on Wednesday, and the field 
was down to eight by nightfall. Only 
then did people around the clubhouse 
begin to learn that the friendly brunette 
from Schenectady who spoke with a 
New York twang and walked away from 
her matches barefoot but a winner was 
named Ciail Sykes. In her morning match 
she had been 3 down to Lou Dill after 
six holes, but she pulled her game to- 
gether ("I say to myself. 'You animal. 
Do you want to get beat 10 and 8'.’* 
and won six of the next nine holes 
to upset Lou 2 and 1. She imme- 
diately look off her shoes and began 


walking around barefoot. An hour's rest 
later she teed off against Shelley Hamlin, 
and the Californian, who usually com- 
petes in stroke-play tournaments and 
has wcxcT xxon a malch-pVa> champion- 
ship. found once again that a course can 
be easier to beat than a person. Shelley 
began playing Gail rather than her own 
smooth-swinging game, and by the I6(h 
hole she was asking her mother if she 
had found the airplane tickets they had 
lost for the return trip to California. 

Jackie riadoos lost on Wednesday 
morning and. if the truth be told, none 
loo soon for her 12-year-old caddie. He 
had found u speckled salamander in a 
neighbor's swimming pool that morn- 
ing. named him George and brought 
him to work in a paper cup. By noon 
Jackie was beat and George was none 
too \viggly either. His keeiwr kept plead- 
ing with mother to take them both home 
before George died. 

Other caddies who lost their jobs at 
midday collected their pay and went 
back on the course where the action was 
— belling aciion. One malch was obvi- 
ously over when a girl hooked a tcc shot 
deep into the woods. A caddie went to 
collect his winnings. "You owe me a 
nickel." he said to his pal. "Not yet. 
Balvc," the other caddie replied, and he 
did not pay off until the hole was played 
out. 

The golfer who won that match was 
Kathy Hutson, an unusual 15-year-old 
who is both athletically and artistically 
inclined — and each of these charactcr- 
isticsaffccts her golf game. Coming from 
the plains of West Texas, she relished 
the Colorado mountain country. At one 
point she told her uncle. Harry Hol- 
comb. "You know . 1 walked up on one 
green and looked out and saw the clouds 
and the mountains, and they were beau- 
tiful, They calmed me." It is 10 years 
since Kathy announced in an oil field to 
this same uncle Harry that she would be 
a pro football player when she grew up. 
That seems unlikely now. but she might 
be a pro athlete for she has a swing like 
Nicklaus and nerves to malch. She has 
played golf for five years, and has Ix’cn 
West Texas Junior Champion for all five 
of them. 

By Friday the field was down to four. 
Hutson against Sykes and little Moc/ie 
Pritchett against lovely Laura Maclvor, 
Laura had a man and a mouse, which 
added up to a problem. Doubtful about 
how hard she wanted to work on her 



game, she had made a weekend dale w ith 
an \ir I orcc Academy plcbc. Karly in 
the %seek she had decided she was past 
her peak in golf, being 17 and all. and 
talked about retiring. Rut on Wednesday 
she had crammed a lucky toy mouse into 
her pcx'ket and run off sc\en birdies in 
the 15 holes she had to play. So she 
canceled her date at Colorado Springs 
and headed for the practice tee. 

Mee/ie had a problem, too. It was Mr. 
Mee/ie. better known as Newton Pritch- 
ett. M.D.. esteemed cardiologist from 
Raleigh. N.C. "Daddy. I told you not 
to follow me during the match.” she 
complained after her semifinal against 
l.aiira. ‘’You sneak around in the trees 
and I know you are there. I smelled your 
pipe smoke and I heard you cough." 

Dr. Pritchett could be excused for 
bobbing through the woods like a Chey- 
enne stalking a scalp, for what he was 
peeking at was not only his daughter but 
perhaps the best match of the tourna- 
ment. l or the first 14 holes Laura was 
twisting and waggling and making eyes 
at the ball and pretty well having iter 
girlish way. Newton Pritchett was hid- 
ing in the weeds and, said Mee/ie. "mess- 
ing me up.” as Laura held a two-hole 
lead. 

But Mee/ie. 5 feet 2 and 107 pounds, 
is not the givc-up type. She had come 
from five down after 10 holes to win the 
Carolina Junior Championship I up. 
and from four dow n after 10 to take her 
first-round ntatch in the National Junior. 
"I get so far behind. I have nothing to 
lose.” she said. "1 knew if I could win 
one hole the pressure would be on Laura 
and I would have a chance." Mee/ie got 
her hole at 15 and another at 16. and still 
another at 17. Then on 18 Laura hit an 
approach to w iihin six inches of the hole, 
only to see Mee/ie pitcit up and one- 
putt for the win. Dr, Pritchett ran out 
of the pines and hugged Mee/ie. Her 
bespectacled kid brother. Newt Jr. 
who is 10 years old and plays to an 1 1 
handicap — kissed her and cried. "She's 
the prettiest girl in the tournament,” a 
lady said. Told of this. Mce/.ic observed. 
"Well, there’s not much left," 

What was left was Ctail Sykes — Sche- 
nectady’s Athlete of the Year in 1964, 
Hardly an unpretty package, she had 
beaten Kathy Hutson 2 and I. 

On Saturday the championship simply 
went to the strongest and most savvy. 
Long off the tec and ever-poised. Gail 
played the same steady, relentless golf 


Victorious Oail shows her winning ways as she tiiscusses the details of a midweek meteh. 


she had all week. Gail’s mother had told 
her not to walk fast because she might 
tire herself out at the high altitude, and 
whether she won a hole or lost it Gail 
dutifully walked slowly. "When Mee/ie 
lost a hole, she’d run like a pony to the 
next tee. and then all she could do was 
wait for me.” said Gail after the round. 
"There used to he a woman at home who 
beat me that way. and I learned a lot 
from her.” 

On the 6th hole Gail look the lead. 
She won the next two holes as well, and 
Mec/ic went to the turn 3 down. She 
was taking three shots to get places 
where Gail would be in two and. even 
worse, the North Carolinian’s short game 


had fallen apart, and her putting, too. 

The match ended on the 1 4lh hole with 
Mee/ie. the loser by 5 and 4. wiping 
away a tear and Gail, the winner by 5 
and 4. also wiping away a tear, that be- 
ing the way with girls’ golf. 

"What a pleasant tournament to run." 
Purvis James Boatwright had said early 
in the week. And what a refreshing tour- 
nament to see, for children seem to know 
some things that adults don’t. One girl 
was four holes down coming into the 9th 
green. "She’s got to gamble now. got to 
gamble." her father kept saying intent- 
ly. The girl herself was looking at the 
dark sky, smiling and chanting. "Rain, 
rain, go away end 
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The Spaniards were magnificent, the crowds understandably noisy and Dennis Ralston a nervous wreck. When 
he lost the U.S. team crashed with him at the colorful Davis Cup matches in Barcelona by FRANK DEFORD 


THE RAIN IN SPAIN WAS CUSHIONS 


T lic face of Spain, as seen in the text- 
books and on postcards, is often em- 
bodied in the stark view of the glistening 
basilica that sits atop Mt. Tibidabo. 
Both church and mountain are clearly 
\ isiblc from the Real Club de Tenis Bar- 
celona and it was in this majestic and 
surpassingly Spanish setting last week 
that the L'.S. Davis C up hopes for this 
year died. The death rattle was accom- 
panied by a waving of handkerchiefs, a 
raising of oH-s and a hurling of scat 
cushions- all phenomena you would 
not expect at I'orest Hills but which arc 
understandable in a land that loves bull- 
fights and soccer and has fewer tennis 
players than there arc courts in the U.S. 

Spam was playing m its first Davis 
Cup Inter/one Tic and. further, it had 
two remarkable hervKS. first it was 
young Juan Gisbert. who rose to the i>c- 
casionwhen Dennis Ralston suffered an- 
other of his fits of Davis Cup fright. .And 
then there was Manolo Santana, in both 
singles and doubles, who settled the is- 
sue. Cavorting on a surface that was ap- 
proximately the color and texture of Jel- 
lied madrilenc. Santana showed again 
that he is the best clay-court player in 
the world and that he possesses all the 
prime qualities of the complete athlete 
— ability, courage, competitiveness and 
sportsmanship. He exhibited them in 
abundance during the 4 i rout of the 
Americans in Barcelona. 

Please, no anguished clarion calls for 
a reexamination of L .S. tennis. The re- 
sult was as fair as it was decisive. The 
Davis Cup is no longer the province of 
three or four nations. "It is a much big- 
ger thing now." says Pancho Gon/aicz. 
the l .S. coach, "l-or the first time many 
of these small countries have a chance, 
and they work hard at it." Below Aus- 
ston fans into hia hangdog posture of defeat. tralia, which Stands alone as a tennis 



Whipped by the crowd and his bad play. Rat- 


power and is certain to retain the cup. 
there is another level of competence 
where six or seven countries are closely 
bunched in Davis Cup talent. W hich of 
these countries can beat the others de- 
pends mostly on whose courts and before 
whose crowds the matches are played. 
So the Americans better gel used to the 
effusive crowds of the Lmerging Tennis 
Nations, because they are going to sec 
plenty of them, 

The Spanish crowd tried, it really did. 
but its charming conscientiousness add- 
ed to the din rather than detracted from 
it. Those spectators who had seen a 
match before or who had been so good 
as to read the "forma correcia" instruc- 
tions tliat were slipped into the program 
fell impelled to devote considerable time 
to policing the less restrained element. 
This they did with "shs" so loud they 
could be heard above the improper 
cheers, "Shs"embellished with a Spanish 
lisp are every bit as menacing as boos, 
hisses or any of the other historically ap- 
proved methods of noisy disapprobation. 

But if the crowds seemed noisy at first. 
It became obvious later on that they 
had been behav ing with considerable re- 
straint. The scene that transpired 
when the verdict wasclinchcd with a vic- 
tory in the doubles for a 3 0 lead was 
something straight out of your neigh- 
borhood bullring. Santana and his part- 
ner. Lis Arilla. were hoisted on willing 
shoulders and carried about like mata- 
dors. Cushions, flung high and long, glid- 
ed to rest on the court in a gay litter, 
Ball boys scooped them together and 
rolled on them, tumbling in an aimless 
ecstasy. Then Jimmy Bartroli. the Span- 
ish captain, got out the ball bags and 
started flinging tennis balls to the happy 
spectators. There may have been past re- 
ceptions in Barcelona equal to this one 
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Viceroy’s got the filter for 

the taste thafs right! 



Viceroy is specifically designed to taste the way 
you’d like a filter cigarette to taste. Not too 
strong . . . not too light . . .Viceroy’s got the taste 
that’s right! 
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Viceroy ' 

Fitter Tip 



Saturday's hero. 

Van Heuseri's knits of Tycora yarn are pretty heroic, too. 
They'll bounce back to perfect fit. 


No real harm done. Bones knit, but not all knits 
remember their original shape once they've been 
stretched. This pullover shirt and cardigan, however, can 
go for out without getting lost. They remember, and return to 
their original shape... because they're knit of bounce-bock 
Tycora (the no-snog luxury yarn) made of Chemstrond 
nylon. Splendid feeling. Devilishly hondsome. 

Short-sleeve shirt, $S.95. Long-sleeve, $6.95. Cordigon, 

$14.95. See them ot stores thot ore sick of soggy knits. 



VAN HEUSEN* 

youngar by dasign 


Ki Havxn ond Lady Van Hauian Aoaor«l 
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DAVIS CUP rnniMlifit 


— Columbus came back there after dis- 
covering America -but it is ditficull to 
eonceiNC of one surpassing it. 

The people of Harcclona arc a stub- 
born lot. still clinging to their Catalon- 
ian heritage. Madrid is a suspect place, 
where taxes go, never to return. But when 
It came time for Cupa Ihivis. for what 
was probably the first direct encounter 
between the LfS. and Spain since San 
Juan Hill, all such provincial concerns 
disappeared. The papers were full of 
hardly anvtlting else. Bigger-lhan-life 
posters of the players filled Pla/a de Cata- 
luna. Temporary stands had l>een erected 
to bring the capacity to S.tKJO. and all 
the tickets were sold early . 

The preliminary excitement ended in 
despair, however, when at the draw, 
made under I'ranco's stern likeness. Ral- 
ston and (iisberi were selected for the 
first match, Bartroli had decided to use 
(iisbert only a lew hours before, and his 
countrymen were nothing short of con- 
temptuous of his chances. "Dennis will 
kill him.” Santana said, dismissing the 
subject. One sports daily could hardly 
conijM) jf.s .sorrow. "Irxpecraliojj and .si- 
lence.” read the account. "It was the 
inniK'cni hand of the I’residcnl of the 
[>ipuiaci6n that drew the papers. The 
first name. JuanClisheri! Amurmur, fhe 
second. Dennis Ralston! A cry of sad- 
ness: ’Oh!' ■■ 

Ralston began against (iisbert the 
next day as if determined to conlirni 
the worst of the local fears. He dashed 
through the first sci6 3and gamboled olT 
to a 4-1 lead in the second. And then, as 
if this lead had already decided the whole 
match. Ralston stopped applying pres- 
sure. "I feel the dilTcrcncc in him.” Ciis- 
beri said later. •'He stops coming to the 
net. and so I do. I light him more, and 
I start winning and I see him thinking, 
‘Hey, how can i lose to ihces guy?' " 
Startlingly, (iisbert broke Ralston's 
serve seven straight limes and eight out 
of nine to win the second set M b. the 
third 6 J and the last 6 3. rhe t -S. was 
linished before it had begun. 

To win. the .Americans knew they had 
to take the first point, the sure one. Then 
there were hopes of two more points 
with a victory in the doubles and in 
Ciisbert's second match, against frank 
Froehling. (ioing for the U.S. team was 
Its superb physical condition. There was 
also hope that, should it go down to the 
fifth match. Ralston could beat a tired 
Santana, who was also known to have 



an injured hand. As it was, Santana, who 
had brcc?ed past I’roehling 6 1.6 4.6 4 
on the first day. played so strenuous a 
game in the magnificent doubles of the 
next day he twice pushed his partner, 
Arilla. out of the way to take a shot 
on Arilla'v side that he aggravated his 
hand injury and it is doubtful he could 
have played his usual game against Ral- 
ston. 

But the point was moot. The Span- 
iards had won the doubles and the cup 
series, and on the final day (iisbert beat 
I roehling, Both the doubles and C«is- 
Iteri's second win were achieved in five 
sets. Had Ralston taken his opener, the 
results might have been reversed by a 
more inspired American squad. When 
Santana asked to be excused from the 
last match. American Captain George 
MacCall agreed, convinced that San- 
tana's injury was painful and legitimate. 

tven with Santana's departure. Ral- 
ston had a struggle to gel by the musta- 
cliioed. powdcr-putT replacement. Juan 
Manuel Coudor. Ralston's troubles w iih 
Couder were, in a sense, the summation 
of a terrible few days. Not only had he 
been hapless again.st (jisbcri, but in the 
doubles he had been clearly overshad- 
owed by his inexperienced partner, 
Clark (iraebner. In his first Davis Cup 
match Graebner was responsible for 


carrying the U.S. to a two-set lead. Ral- 
ston repeatedly hit balls timidly, pushing 
them when a big hit was needed. 

Such inconsistency is nothing new 
with Ralston. MacCall. who was given 
the captain's post in part because of his 
long friendship with Ralston, was be- 
wildered. Ironically, he was unable to 
help Ralston's game, but he turned out 
to be a line captain. He and Gon/ale/ 
both did a splendid job and deserve to 
be retained. 

But whither Ralston.' He is clearly the 
best American player, but he is appar- 
ently not the best American Davis Cup 
player. He readily admits his anguish 
before Davis Cup matches. "He gets so 
nervous, you just can't believe it." says 
I mda Ralston, his pretty blonde bride 
of IK months, "Denny lakes it more se- 
riously now than he ever did. He was 
tired out (here, hut I know there is no 
reason iluil he should he tired, because 
he has never been in better shape. That's 
what the nervousness does to him," 

On the plane hack from Barcelona. 
MacC.ill had a long talk with Ralston. 
"Denny must face some truths. My 
friend.ship with him is nothing if I can't 
be honest." MacCall says frankly. "I just 
don't know how to consider him for the 
team anymore. Now he wants to go 
back to finish college, sell insurance on 
tiwiiiiufil paiir ft* 
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AH ODD 

TIME IH DU qUOIH, 
ILLIHOIS 

Once a year a small Mulw cst town hecomes the capita! 
of the trot tins* world and the scene of a spectacidar state 
fair, and for a wonderful week everythinti is changed 

3Yyjip.Km:i 


Slowly and heavily. Augu&l stumbles into September in Du 
Quoin. 111. The air is thick, dogs do/e in big patches of weak 
morning shade and the trees, dreary and thirsty, are rows of 
still sentinels. Noon comes, and along the gleaming, empty 
track of the Illinois Central in the center of town there is 
just the long, low roar of stillness, a sharp sense of place. 
Yet. for all its visual inertia. Du Quoin is alive — a drummer 
in a cheeked suit down from St. Louis, his stickpin spar- 
kling. breath of Sen Son. his bowler ttpivd for mischief. 

It is an odd lime in town. Constant and subtle, a certain 
feeling pervades — a feeling of something kinetic and won- 
derfully foreign. TralTtc. normally just a trickle even when 
there is a sale on bib overalls, is strung out along Main 
Street at least once during the day. The hotel, right off the 
lot of a movie studio, is jammed with people dining regu- 
larly and ordering such strange potations as martinis. Po- 
lice Chief Valley West’s five-man department seems sudden- 
ly ubiquitous for its si/e, perhaps only because of its avoir- 
dupois — well over l.OOO pounds. The old man who sits at a 
certain time under a tree and listens to the .sound of each 
day dying is absent. The conversation is confined to a horse 
race, and nobody is interested in watching Our Gang make 
life unbearable for Andy Clyde at the local theater. 

Clearly, the town seems perfectly suitable for a l.incoln- 
Douglas debate and familiar with nothing more hedonistic 
than a church supper, l-orget it— at least for the week of 
August 30. Geographically obscure as it is <10 miles from 


Dog Walk and just a hog holler from Crab Orchard, visi- 
tors say ), Du Quoin is the home of The Ilamblelonian. the 
great trotting event for .3-ycar-olds. Do not call it the Ken- 
tucky Derby of harness racing. Such a designation is pro- 
fane and offends the faithful. Rather, to be socially accept- 
able and accurate, just say that The Hamblctonian is unlike 
any other event on the sporting scene. A remark of a nega- 
tive nature, especially one that scoffs at the incongruity of 
the town and the event, is certain to provoke acerbic com- 
ment. So what if Du Quoin has barely been acknowledged 
by Rand McNally? The citizens still bear up well. 

When September comes they are completely resigned to 
the invariablcs of their annual situation: I ) They will once 
again be characterized as blue-ribbon bumpkins, and The 
Hamblctonian will be referred to as (he "Hey Rube Der- 
by." 2) There will be rumors that the race will be transport- 
ed to a big city. 

But in the frenetic week before the September lull peo- 
ple w ill spend money - a sporadic occurrence in Du Quoin. 
Human nature and the stale of Du Quoin’s economy being 
what they are. the monetary windfall is not taken for grant- 
ed. On the contrary, it is welcomed each year as an unex- 
pected inheritance. It is interesting to observe Du Quoin 
subjected to money. Ihc town’s reaction is no different from 
that of any place else in a similar situation, its inspiration 
coming from the premise that — as someone once said— the 
people know what they want and deserve to get it good and 

euntimifii 
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proper. In Du Quoin durini; Hiimblctonian W eek ihcre arc 
a number of ihings that one can gel good and proper, in- 
cluding insomnia and inllatcd checks. The former is the 
result of trying to sleep hard b> the trucks of the Illinois 
Central; the checks come after food, about which the kind- 
est thingonccan say is thatyou can never disguise llic hand- 
iwork of a mess sergeant. 

It is diflicult to acquire a room in Du Quoin and even 
more dillicult to keep it, •‘I'm sorrv." says the lad) at the 
motel in town, "but you'll have to leave today." But - "Oh. 

I know ."she says, "isn't it just terrible?" But "U'c try." 
she says, "but all these people in town at the same time, I 
understand." she says, "but it's just one of those thii.gs. A 
reservations conflict. you know. "Some conflict. Tour other 
people are waiting to get into the same room. 

After eviction you arc advised that there is a nice hotel 
down the street. The nice hotel down the street is nice. It 
smells of oldness, and it has personality, but the manage- 
menl thinks it is operating the Waldorf a two-story Wal- 
dorf in the hub of a railroad roundhouse. A room costs S?0 
a dav, and all night trains highball on b> the hotel, freights 
collide w iih each other and the w hole building rattles. Once 
a resident came downstairs and told the manager; "L'ncou- 
plc me when we get to Chicago." The nianager, who col- 
lects jokes. thought it was very funnv. 

D .'Piic all this, there arc few complaints by visitors to 
Du Quoin, and correctly so. The fleecing is executed 
m a painless way by pleasant people with a line sense of 
humor. They apologize with a smile for their truck-stop 
menus with Cadillac prices and for their facilities or lack of 
them, and after a w hile there is the feeling, as one visitor puls 
it. "that you are making a very unique scene," On departure 
one is pricked by regret. But he is certain that the Rubus 
.Amcricanus is practically extinct, and that he might lie the 
only one left. He is also confident that he has admirably ful- 
filled his charitable obligations for the year, and strongly in 
favor of The Hambletonian remaining in Du Quoin— aview 
that is now supported by a regiment of newspapermen and 
horsemen. There .still are some who would like to see the 
race licid elsewhere, but ibey are mostly slickers with pri- 
vate axes to grind, and they do not disturb Don Haves, who, 
through his own industry, his father's vision and the pros- 
perity of CtKa-Cola. is the custodian of The Hamhietonian. 

"Actually." says Don. "Bill and 1 1 Bill is the son of Don’s 
brother Gene. who. before his death a year and a half ago. 
was co-promoter of the event) arc just carrying on where 
my father left otT. He never did sec The Hambletonian come 
here, but it was his dream all his life." 

W. R. Haves's contribution is best measured by the 
grounds on which T he Hambletonian and the Du Quoin 
State Fair are held. The trees about .1,000 of them- arc fat 
and tall now. and the 1.400 acres roll away into brilliant 
patterns of small lakes and green grass. It was not always 
like this. Only 34 years ago the land, which was once the 
huntinggroundof Kaskaskia Indian Chief Jean Du Quoigne 
and his tribe, was a pock-marked, grim profile of waste. 


the remains of the Black Gold strip mine. In 19.11 \\ . R, 
Hayes purchased SOO acres and began the slow, tedious res- 
toration of it. To date, the Hayes family has invested more 
than S2.5 million in the grounds, the Du Quoin State Fair 
and the promotion of The Hambletonian. 

\V. R. was a large man who looked more like a justice of 
the peace than a businessman with a booming Coca-Cola 
franchise and a dairy business. He was. one who knew 
him says, a "showman, a visionary, a realist, astute busi- 
nessman. avowed champion of. soul hern Illinois and a w id- 
owed mother's devoted son. who sold soda pop after his 
father was killed in a coal-mine accident when he was 6." 
The description smacks of a silent movie characterization, 
and it certainly would have embarrassed \V. R. He did not 
care to bathe in the limelight, though he secretly enjoyed 
tiptoeing around it; he was extremely fond of show people 
and show business. W. R. Hayes was a dreamer who some- 
how managed to cling to his Midwest practicality, and a 
gambler who would not bet a nickel on a horse race. 

To many people he was both drcanier and gambler w hen 
in 1940 he took his first step toward acquiring The Ham- 
bleionian. That year W. R, built the track that is now con- 
sidered one of the finest and fastest in the country. But Du 
Quoin was still as unattractive to horsemen as a strip mine. 
Besides. Goshen. N.Y.. redolent of age and tradition, had 
been the site of The Hambletonian for 26 years. So N\ . R. 
begww dwvsmg awolbec dream. He would wii\ d\e race The 
Hambletonian — first. 

Dr. H. M- Parshall old "Doc" Rarshall had been a 
crack driver and trainer for years when W. R. hired him 
with the understanding that winning trotiing's top prize 
was the objective. The experts said that Parsliall. then in his 
50s. was through, but Hayes thought otherwise, and he 
backed up Parshall with his soda-pop money. In 1948 
Hayes and Parshall went to the fall auctions, Parshall ad- 
vised Hayes to purchase four yearlings, which he did. He 
also parted with S26.01H) for them — an astronomical figure 
in those days. In the group were a little red pacer named 
lludlev Hanover and a trotter called Lusty Song. In 1950 
Hayes, then 73. went after Fhe Hambletonian. He won it 
with Lusty Song. A few weeks later he won the l.ittlc Brown 
Jug with Dudley Hanover. It was the first time an owner 
had won the premier trotting and pacing races in the same 
year. W . K. died two years later. In 1957. when The Ham- 
bletonian Society decided to move from Goshen. Gene and 
Don Hayes won the open-bidding contest and brought the 
race to Du Quoin. 

Immediately there were ibe expectable protests about 
poor accommodations and worse restaurants. The most 
serious complaint, apparently, was that the prestige of the 
race would suffer because no sensible nicmbor of the press, 
radio or T\ would care to expose his tender hide to the 
dreadful southern Illinois summer. To be sure, the weather 
has not become any more inviting, but altitudes have 
changed. Newsmen covering the race now consider il more 
of a vacation than an assignment, and horsemen call Du 
Quoin the "Country Club of the (.irand Circuit." The ex- 
planation for the change is obvious. One walks into one of 
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While their menfolk talk of I'nyps ami try lo ignore ili\pluys of 
gleuniing farm machinery the women pas <• the afternoon'- at the 
fair prow ling the exhibition halh in critical examination ofhrib 
liantly colored quih'i {aho\e\. homemade pie\—and each other. 


As a defeated rival reclines in a neighhoring /ten a prize sheep 
ponders the calhedrallike t/uiel and cool shade of his refuge after 
the turmoil of the judging ring. The exhibitors, reticent and 
somber men. are as expressionless as their animals, w in or lose. 
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the two Hayes homes that arc the unofficial headquarters 
during Hanibletonian Week and finds oneself swimming 
in hospitality, w hich in this case is composed of equal parts 
of bourbon and uncontrived graciousness. Amid the click- 
ing of billiard balls, organ music and the talk of races run 
long ago. the social side of a sport’s season reaches a peak. 
No one is certain whether W. R. would have approved of 
all this. Wearing rimless glasses and an imperious expres- 
sion. he looks down from his picture on the wall with a 
censorious eye. "Oh. he wouldn’t mind." says Don Hayes, 
"but sometimes I wonder what he thinks about having a 
S125.000 race right in his own backyard." 

Still, it is not the race that one most remembers, but the 
background for the race: the town and the fair, a yellowed, 
cracked pencil draw ing of another time. Ciive or take a few* 
defections to and from Pinckney villc over the past year, the 
population of Du Quoin is 6.600. In a way. there arc two 
Du Quoins. First, near the empty tracks and the roaring 
silence of the soggy afternoon, there is the Du Quoin of 
the imagination. The mind wanders, until a picture evolves: 

farnicrs, their faces like sculTed shivc leather, their jaws 
working in slow harmony on chewing tobacco, are sitting 
on the steps of a grain elevator. There is a hotel, and in 
the lobby the manager- who looks like Guy Kibbec — is 
napping behind the desk, his snoring adding counterpoint 
to the creaking of a slow-turning ceiling fan. On the crum- 
bling old sheds near the railroad tracks there are circus 
posters, their bright colors faded. 1 here is a drugstore, cool 
and dark inside. Wircback chairs encircle the tables, w hich 
have lops of cold marble. The man behind the apothecary 
counter is bald, and he is wearing a blue serge, lint-liticrcd 
vest, and he has rubber bands around the middle of each 
arm to hold up his long sleeves, Efut you really don't have 
to look inside to tell it is a drugstore. Just walk by and there 
is the aroma in the air of root beer and cigars and ice cream. 
In the picnic grove a band is playing. Bugs dance in the 
yellow light of the pavilion. Children arc playing tag. while 
parents are just listening to the chopping of the flat trumpets 
and the sepulchral beat of the bass drum: "Oh, He walks 
with me and He talks with me. . . ." 

But all of this is the Du Quoin of the imagination. There is 
no such place today. "That was a long time ago." says Stan- 
ley Hesiand. the town poet, who used to compose verses 
on the linotype machine when he worked for the Du Quoin 
Evetiiu!’ Call. "It was a line time. Ah. but there was another 
time. too. A good lime also, although some of the good 
sisters of the church might disagree." 

Undoubtedly they would. For once, when the land em- 
bracing it was dotted with productive mines. Du Quoin 
danced to a thousand fool-stompin' fiddlers, and vagabond 
evangelists descended on the town, spouting: "It’s the devil 
and me — and no holds barred!" They considered Du Quoin 
a profitable obligation on their itinerary. Harlots, gamblers, 
flimflam artists and other assorted scoundrels besieged the 
town, and occasionally a few of the East St. Louis gangs 
would drop in for a bit of "walking-around money." 

t>ii Quoin was one of the Big Rock Candy Mountains 
in southern Illinois, and then suddenly , as if someone had 
turned the lights out in a dance hall, it was all over. Now 
the earth is not generous any more, the people are poor and 
the young do not stay. The profiteers, having ravished the 


land, arc gone, and the worked-oul strip mines encircling 
Du Quoin like so many ant holes have becoine a wreath 
of sad memories. As to the farmland, in most pans of 
southern Illinois it is worth about SI 50 an acre, compared 
to 5600 an acre in central Illinois. Despite the efforts of the 
Hayes family and others, Du Quoin just sits there, a slain 
flower on the side of a dusty country road. "The people 
have never recovered from the mines and the Depression 
here." says a young doctor in town. "Talk about the Peace 
Corps. They ought to send the Peace Corps here.” 

Nevertheless, there is still a certain aura about Du Quoin 
that makes one look somewhat disapprovingly at his own 
way of life. There is a fine simplicity, a dim beauty to the 
town, though it is not a beauty that can be pointed to or 
held up. It is made of a hundred things heard and seen 
and fell: the fluiter of a dark window shade on a hot after- 
noon. the houses with long wide porches with rockers and 
boxes of flowers, the big rooms of the houses filled w ith old 
furniture, the bats fleeing the chimney of the train depot 
as the sun goes down, the sound of balls being rucked in 
the pool hall down the street, the desert quietness of the 
streets at night and the voices . . . 

From a porch: "I vow. boy. you come hack here right 
this minute. Your father will hear about this." 

In a bar. Stanley Hesiarul reciting poetry: "This one. 
friends, is called h'urewell to My Fmorite Trotn-r: 'The fire 
that lies in Darn Safe's eyes Is the spark that enduresand 
intensifies. When the man at the gale gave the trotters the 
call Darn Safe was ready to trot through a masonry wall.' " 

In a store: "Mrs. Brown and her husband passed through 
town the other day. On their way back to St. Louis. Un- 
derstand he’s doin' right well up there." 

Under a tree: "Ain’t no work here. boy. Hasn't been for 
a long time." 

Bartender John Alongi: "Gordon MacRac was in here 
once. Said 1 gave him the best glass of beer he ever had." 

From a boy on the sidewalk: "Hey. I know you. Mister. 
You’re .Andy Williams. V ou’re a singer! You’re at the fair.” 

T 

I he fair, of course, is where everyone is. It is the most 
H electric part of Manihlctonian Week and the part most 
synonymous with the origins of harness racing. The county 
fair, long ago described as a pagan outbreak, is hardly a 
disappearing rile of rural life; the 400 U.S. fairs with trot- 
ting races drew .1.5 million people last year, and heaven 
knows how many others there were. There arc two kinds 
of fairs, the sprawling, brassy, commercial ones and the 
small, brassy . noncommercial ones. Du Quoin is somew here 
in between, not quite commercially repellent and not quite 
an authentic link to those of another day celebrated in mu- 
sical comedies. Du Quoin presents top entertainment — 
Cieorge Burns, Johnny Carson. Jimmy Durante. Red Skel- 
ton — but also the carny man. desperately stalking his mark 
in a dusty corner of the grounds. It is, however, far from 
being a pagan outbreak. Gamblers and scarlet ladies and 
pickpockets steer cle^r of Du Quoin and the Hayes Fair 
Acres during Hainbletonian Week, leaving the self-right- 
eous only the sight of small boys pulling furiously on ciga- 
rettes behind the tent where Mongo. The l atlcst Man in the 
W orld, reigns in a supine position. 
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Out on the fairgrounds in the morning there arc the 
sounds of birds chirping, chicken legs and bacon frying and 
the distant crack of a hammer. Soon the barns awake, and 
then, like the striking of a match, everything seems to come 
alive. A radio is turned on in one of the stables, and gospel 
music blends with the squealing of pigs from behind the 
barns. Everyone is busy around the stables. Grooms are 
pitching hay. lugging pails of water and shouldering sacks 
of feed. The trainers are meticulously preparing their horses 
for workouts. In monotonous cadence the horses clip- 
clop around the track, suddenly pounding down at you 
and then fading into small figures as they move along the 
backsiretch. The trainers watch for a long lime and then, 
one by one. they disappear along with their horses into the 
recesses of the barn area. Morning craw ls toward noon. The 
beat of the fair increases. 

The midway is still lifeless, but there is much more to Du 
Quoin than entertainment. The drama of the livestock 
shows is beginning to build. In the cool shade of the sheep 
lent men kneel in a line, their sheep by their sides, and the 
people in the small patch of stands gaze solemnly at them. 
The exhibitors, wearing straw hats, blue cotton shirts and 
white suspenders, kneel almost motionless. They are reti- 
cent men with initials like J. R.. C. B, and R. D. for lirst 
names, and one wonders w hy it is that rural people so often 
use this form of nomenclature. Finally, after closely inspect- 
ing each animal, the judge is ready to make his decision. 
The eyes of the men do not move from the eyes of the judge. 
When he makes his decision, clapping chases the cathedral- 
like quiet. The winner accepts his blue ribbon, but he does 
not smile. The losers just shake their heads, look suspicious* 
ly at the judge and walk off into the hot sun. 

The fair is a place for competition. It is evident every- 
where you go. In the halls of the grandstand elderly women 
fuss over their needlework and their quills and their pics 
and cakes, and they always seem painfully aware of the 
young woman dow n the hall who has just sprung a magnifi- 
cent piece of pastry on them. lt‘s not the pastry — it’s just 
that she is so young. 

As vital to the fair as competition is the fact that it is a 
meeting place for old friends who do not sec each other 
often. Hundreds of families, the same ones every year, 
journey to Du Quoin, and they live in tents and trailers on 
the periphery of the fair. They usually stay for the entire 
week, much of which is devoted to the exchange of gossip 
and just looking. The men look longingly at the farm ma- 
chinery on exhibit and the women look at each other. The 
boys just stare big-eyed at the stateliness and strength of 
the draft horses and the skill of the men controlling that 
strength. The old men. tired from the sun. wander the halls, 
browsing through the pamphlets at the various booths and 
inspecting everything from contour chairs to the display of 
caskets. Some peer inside the caskets or sit on them while 
others tap on the sides. None, however, engage in converstt- 
tion with the man at the burial booth. 

Afternoon is also time for racing, a kind of racing devoid 
of pomp and pandemonium and frenetic jockey ing for the 
muluel window. Much to the consternation of some, there 
is no betting, but this is not the reason for the unemo- 
tional atmosphere; rather, the spectators, many of them 
farmers, are just content to watch the animals perform, to 


sec a demonstration of "heart" and speed and strength. 
Indeed, the crowd usually appears uninterested until the 
horses flatten out at the top of the stretch, and then there 
is just a low hum. a voice, like a high note on a trumpet, 
quivering: "Here he comes, hoy! Here he comes now!" The 
Hambleionian is different, but only because the crowd — 
annually about 35.000 — is somewhat different. There are 
many "city people" here for this race and. naturally, "being 
city people” they arc much more vocal. But it is the farmers 
who sit in small pockets, the race long over, the evening 
shadows blanketing the grandstand, savoring and discussing 
with scholarship each moment of The Hamblctonian. 

By dusk the midway is in full swing, breathing new life 
into the fair. The night is touched by a soft, warm w ind and 
scented with wood smoke and the aroma of barbecue fires. 
The thin trail of dust that is the midway is packed with 
people, and the air is torn with sound, a different sound at 
every few steps— the crack of a ritle in the shooting gallery, 
the gay yet melancholy tootle of a calliope, the deep growl 
of the Ferris-wheel motor, the hollow pop of wooden bot- 
tles being hit by a thrown hall, the screams of young girls 
being jolted by twisting rides and the brag and bluster of 
the pitchmen. "See Mongo, the fattest man in all the world! 
Sec Margo. Margo, the untamed girl raised by a wolf pack! 
Folks, this man will ama/e you by rubbing a burning torch 
over his anatomy! Girls. ladies and gentlemen, girls! 
Straight from the Copacabana in New Yawk!" A handful of 
people gawk at the stage, their faces lined with sheepish 
grins. The girls, their hair like small clouds of yellow straw, 
stare vacantly at the audience. "Friends, come right in." s;iys 
the little hustler on the stage. "There's nothing to be 
ashamed of. friends! There's nothing finer in all the world 
than a pretty girl!" The crowd is still small out front, and 
soon the show starts w iih only a dozen people. "Once." stiys 
an old man operating a game near the stage, "there were 
suckers around as far as the eye could see. but now the only 
suckers are us people still looking for the suckers." 

By 1 1 o'clock the crowd is almost gone. On the midway 
a man is carrying a little boy over his shoulder. The boy is 
sleeping, his dusty checks stained by dried tears. One hand 
is around his father's neck and the other, clutching a bale 
of cotton candy, dangles dow n the man's back. A light rain 
begins to spray the grounds, and the stragglers run for their 
cars. One by one the concessionaires begin to turn out their 
lights. Soon all you can sec arc the colorful stuffed animals 
hanging in the pale light of one booth and the eerily mo- 
tionless horses of the merry-go-round at the far end of 
the midway. The day is dead, and it is time for the carnival 
men to hustle each other with a deck of cards or a pair of 
dice, "I don't know how you fellas can play cards." says 
one kibitzer. "Weren't no money around here today." 

The end of the fair seems to come quickly. One morning 
about 5 o'clock you wake up and look out the window 
into the half-light, and the midway is ready to move down 
the tracks of the Illinois Central to the next town where, 
again, nobody will believe Margo was reared by a wolf 
pack. Out at the site of the fair one senses a great void. 
A thick ground fog blankets what was once the midway. 
A man. his head down, searches for lost coins. Du Quoin is 
once again 10 miles from Dog Walk and a hog holler from 
Crab Orchard. The odd time in town is over. 
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VAS-Y, JA-ZY! AND HE WENT 


‘Go,’ they yell to their hero, and this summer in Europe France's brilliant Michel Jazy has responded with 
record-breaking bursts of speed that are among the most dramatic sights in sport by EDWIN SHRAKE 


A Couricmanchc Siadium in ihc mar- 
ket town of Rennes near the Brit- 
tany seacoast west of Paris, the crowd 
was up and yelling — “k'nj-y Ja-zy !" — 
in rhythm, as a crowd would yell at a 
football game or a political rally. The 
cry meant. “Go, Jazy!" The night was 
clear and chill, with no wind to disturb 
the acacia trees and weeping willows 
around the stadium. Down on the track, 
which had been ripped and pocked by 
the spikes of earlier racers, a strangely 
birdlike man was more than two seconds 
behind the world record for the mile 
after two laps. His head lolling, eyes 
oddly vacant as if looking inward, shoul- 
ders hunched, elbows thrust back like 
wings, he pounded on at the pace set 
by his human rabbits. Michel Jazy {see 
cover), the finest middle-distance runner 
of our time, chased the record in a race 
that had been as carefully planned as 
a ballet. 

The rabbits were Jean Kerveadou. 
Jean Wadoux. Gerald Vervoort and 
Claude Nicolas, men Jazy calls mes co- 
ptiiiis, his pals. Two hours before the 
race, as he jogged anxiously on a small 
inner track. Jazy had stopped to ask a 
reporter; "Do you think they will help 
me? Without them I cannot hope for 
anything." But the rabbits had already 
sworn to help. After Jazy broke the Eu- 
ropean mile record^ on June 2 at ,the 
stadium in Saini-Maur. a Paris suburb, 
Vervoort offered to pace him in the next 
major effort. A week later in Lorient, 
Jazy set a European record in the 5.000 
meters with the pacing of Kerveadou, 
among others. When they arrived in 
Rennes. Nicolas said, “1 must know 
what you arc going to do." 

“Try for the record," said Jazy. 
“Then I will sacrifice myself if you 
wish," said Nicolas. “So will I." Wa- 
doux said. "I will take the second lap." 
“The third is mine." said Vervoort. 


The plan was to assault Peter Snell's 
record by running a typical Jazy race of 
almost equal quarters with the first and 
last laps a bit faster. As they waited to 
begin, a television camera broke down. 
Jazy fretted and complained through a 
lO-minutc delay. At the gun Kerveadou 
ducked his head and dashed away as if 
he had thrown a rock at somebody's 
window. Keeping up, Jazy finished the 
first 440 yards in 57.3, a second behind 
Kerveadou. Peter Snell had done it in 
56 seconds. 

Wadoux charged in front for the sec- 
ond lap and brought Jazy to the half- 
way point at I ;56.5, two and a half sec- 
onds behind Snell, Vervoort assumed 
the lead until Jazy, who had been run- 
ning second, moved smoothly ahead 20 
yards before the beginning of the last 
lap. Friends stationed around the track 
were calling out the times to Jazy. At 
three-quarters. Jazy was 2:57.2, three 
seconds behind Snell. But the last lap 
is the Jazy lap. The last 220 yards is 
where he is almost unbelievable. " I 'c/i-.v, 
Ja-zy!" yelled the crowd. Jazy was run- 
ning evenly and easily, stretching out 
the stride that is longer than one 
would expect from a man of 5 feet 9 
inches and 143 pounds. 

Approaching the last bend, the rab- 
bits were falling back, burnt out. It was 
Jazy now. alone, against the clock. And 
so he turned it on. His calm, almost 
bored expression changed into one of 
pain. His lips tightened. He quit pulling 
his cheeks. Running like a sprinter, fly- 
ing away from the field, driving toward 
the finish, he went for the record, 

Jazy crashed through the tape and. 
slowing, looked away disgustedly. He 
was convinced he had failed. He point- 
ed toward the torn track in anger. “This 
track is rotten." he said." What a pity we 
could not have run at the beginning of 
the meet. The track would not have been 


plowed up by the regional races. 1 know 
everyone must run at the meet, but 1 
did warn that I would attempt a great 
coup in Rennes." 

His warning had come weeks earlier. 
He had said; “In the first fortnight in 
June 1 will be ready to strike a great 
coup on the distances that are dear to my 
heart — the 5.000 meters and the mile." 
At that time Jazy held world records in 
the 2,000 meters and the 3,000 meters. 
Sadly he walked toward the infield. Jazy 
had very much wanted Snell's record, 
and he thought it had escaped him. He 
hardly glanced up as the public address 
speaker began to crackle. 

"Three minutes fifty-three and six- 
tenths seconds — a new world record!" 
the announcer shouted. 

Jazy jumped up and down. "Meni! 
Merci!” he yelled to his vopaios. He 
hugged and kissed them. Herding his 
pals with him. Jazy trotted around the 
track waving his arms in the tour of 
honor. The crowd of 3,000 stood and 
applauded as this man — high-waisted, 
thick-bodied, with long thin legs and 
an almost too pretty face — leaped and 
danced past the bleachers. Michel Jazy 
had become the first Frenchman to hold 
the world mile record since Jules La- 
doumegue in 1931. A night of glory for 
French sportsmen. 

“The mile," Jazy said joyously , "has 
been my ambition. All the really great 
names are there; Bannister. Landy. El- 
liott, Snell. These men are idols to me. 
Now the ambition is realized. I've done 
what I set out to do." 

But Jazy was far from finished. His 
prediction for great coups in the month 
of June was more than a boast. Begin- 
ning with that mile record in Rennes on 
June 9. Jazy launched into perhaps the 
most fantastic month of middle-distance 
running in history. 

Two weeks after the meet in Rennes. 
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Jazy went to Mclun. 30 miles south of 
Paris, for a confrontation with Ron 
( larke. the world record holder in the 
5.000 and 10.000 meters, three, six and 
10 miles. Some critics had scoffed at 
Jazy's mile record, saying the rabbits 
cheapened it. that Ja/y is formidable 
in a paced race but that when a really 
tough, capable runner is pressing him 
he is A failure. 

With Clarke in Kuropc on a lour and 
with the challenge plainly offered. Jazv 
had a chance to refute the critics. He and 
Clarke are friends. “Clarke taught me a 
lot of things, not only in the field of ath- 
letics but also in the field of human rela- 
tions. I hold him in immense esteem." 
said Ja/y. In reply to those who said he 
would avoid Clarke, Jazy said. “French 
sportswriters seem to know more abt>ut 
what I am doing than 1 do myself. The 


fact is 1 am at my best running against 
competition. I love human contact. If I 
ran against the clock. I would train 
against thcclock. But my maxim is to run, 
run and keep running until I am satis- 
fied. I look at my watch and 1 say O.K.. 
I'm going to run for two hours. 1 don't 
check off each kilometer against elapsed 
time. At a race what I do depends on 
the circumstances, on the track anti my 
competitors." 

Ja/y and Clarke were to run two 
miles in Melun, although the distance 
was a bit short for Clarke. The two ar- 
ranged to share the pacing until the last 
lap. When Clarke heard Jazy's friend 
Joseph Mallejac suggest laps of 63 sec- 
onds in an attempt to beat American 
Bob Schul's two-mile record, he looked 
startled. “It's a little quick, but I'll try." 
said the Australian. 


Ja/y led at 400 meters in 61 seconds. 
Clarke led at 800 in 2:03.3. and the two 
of them passed the mile in 4:1 1.4. only 
three-tenths of a second behind where 
Schul had been. The crowd of 6.000 be- 
came hysterical. At 2.000 meters Clarke 
was in front, but his knees were rising 
higher than usual with the unnaturally 
fast pace. Jazy spurted into a 10-yard 
lead m the slwh lap and at ^.000 wseters 
was ahead of his own world record for 
that distance. With his head rolling in his 
curious manner. Ja/y sprinted toward 
the finish line. Clarke, gasping, was 20 
yards back when Jazy broke the tape. 

Fans and photographers swarmed over 
Ja/y three yards beyond the finish. Some 
carried "Far Joey" banners. The time 
was announced a! 8:22.6 (3.8 seconds 
better than Schul ). and Jazy had broken 
two world records in a single night. 
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Clarke Hnishcd in 8:24.8 and wa& amazed. 
“I though! 8:29 was the best I could do. 
I couldn't stay with Jazy at the end. He's 
the greatest." said Clarke. 

But Jazy was not yet through with his 
romance with the month of June. In 
Saint-Maur. only two days after Melun, 
he ran the third logon the F'rench 6.000- 
meter relay team that set a world relay 
record of 14:49. It was his fourth world 
record of the month and— including the 
2.000-meter record that he set in June of 
1962 — gave him a total of live world and 
seven European records over the middle 
distances. 


Considering that he almost retired 
from running last fall. Jazy's return had 
been especially remarkable. He had lirst 
become internationally known by run- 
ning second to Herb Elliott in the 1.500 
meters in the Rome Olympics in 1960. 
By the Tokyo Olympics. Jazy was a hero 
in France and was expected, by the 
French at least, to win the 5.000 meters. 
"For four years 1 thought of nothing 
else than being an Olympic champion." 
Jazy said. ”ln those days beforcTokyo," 
said .Mallcjac, a pleasant, blond-haired 
man who works for the French Track 
Federation, "he was a cocky fighter.” 

But in Tokyo something happicned to 
Jazy. He may have been bothered by an 
old ankle injury, but his friends say it 
was psychological fatigue. Jazy agrees 
that "the feeling that we are national 
heroes tenses us [French] up.” In the 


5.000 meters against a field that included 
Clarke. Schul and Bill Dellinger of the 
U.S. and Germany's Harald Norpoth. 
Jazy tired at the end and looked badly 
outclassed. The only Gallic gold medal 
in Tokyo was won by a horse. Disillu- 
sioned. Jazy decided the time had come 
to concentrate on his family and his job. 

It was a cold, wet afternoon at Orly 
Airport when he returned to Paris, but 
a crowd of 6.000 had come to meet him. 
‘‘Maybe if I had been Olympic cham- 
pion I wouldn't have received the same 
sympathetic treatment." Jazy told a 
Parh-Maich reporter. .At his home in the 


Paris suburb of Ozoir-la-Fcrricre. Ja/y 
found nearly 2.0{X) fan letters. "Some." 
he said, “were written by 70-year-old 
ladies who told me that despite their age 
they were still working and admired me. 
They said they understood my disillu- 
sionment but they wanted me to con- 
tinue. since life is nothing but an eternal 
struggle. They told me not to abandon 
myself now that 1 was at the height of 
my powers. In the next two weeks, after 
I appeared on television. 1 received be- 
tween 10.000 and 12.000 letters from 
youngsters — which meant more to me 
than the gold medal I didn't win in To- 
kyo. They all asked me to keep running. 
1 never realized children would take such 
an intense interest in my fate. When it 
did sink in I decided to keep running. 
1 was deeply moved." 

Jazy began to run again in the woods 


near his home. “1 felt within me was 
born the need to do something to crush 
my doubts." he said, "and to prove to 
myself I have the ability to be an Olym- 
pic champion. I had to rediscover faith 
and the pleasure of running." 

Running was Jazy's way out of a 
dreary childhood. He was born June 13, 
19.36 in Oignies. in the north of France, 
to a poor coal-mining family that had 
come from Poland. Jazy's father and 
grandfather both died of silicosis — a dis- 
ease of the lungs, a hard death. Jazy was 
12 when his father died, and it was ex- 
pected he would be taken out of school, 
where he was a haphazard student but 
a good soccer player, and put to work in 
the mines. His mother. Marianne Jazy. 
saved him from that by leaving the bleak 
town of Oignies and taking Ja/y and his 
older sister. Alfreda. to Paris. Mme. 
Jazy got a job as a waitress in a cafe in 
Montmartre, Her hours were from 10 in 
the morning until 2 or 3 the following 
morning. "That sounds incredible. "Ja/y 
said, "but it is absolutely true." Mme. 
Jazy remarried. Her husband, a t uck 
driver, moved the family into a lO-by-i 2- 
foot, one-room apartment on the Rue 
Kodier in Montmartre. The apartment 
was in an attic. The toilet and running 
water were on the floor below. "We lived 
that way for eight years." said Ja/y, 

In Paris, Ja/y played soccer wherever 
he could find a game. "Naturally. I’m 
proud of what I have accomplished in 
track, but I have always preferred soc- 
cer." he said. "My great regret is I haven't 
the same class in soccer that I have in 
running." 

At 14 Jazy quit school and became a 
uniformed doorman and elevator opera- 
tor at a bridge club near the Arc de 
Triontphe. ,41 16 he became an appren- 
tice in a neighborhood printshop. He 
was playing soccer with local sports 
clubs and wandering the tough district 
of Pigalle. where speed has its uses. 

in November 1952 a friend. Gerard 
Marzin. insisted Jazy enter a cross-coun- 
try race of three kilometers in the Meu- 
don woods. "Pas niarniiil, le cross- 
ioiiniry [no fun. that cross-country 
stulT].” Ja/y replied. On Saturday night 
Ja/y went dancing at the Moulin de la 
Galettc and did not show up to meet 
Marzin in front of the metro at 8:30 
•Sunday morning. .Marzin went to Jazy's 
room, pounded on the door, dragged 
Ja/y out of bed and loaned him a pair' 
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Photographed in Puerto Rieo — uhere the world's best rum comes from. 


What’s quicker than the 50-secoiid Daiquiri? 
The 2Q-second Daiquiri Collins. 


Just add Puerto Rican rum to Frozen Fresh 
Daiquiri Mix in a glass full of ice. Tup with 
water or soda and you've got a tall, cool version 
of America’s second most popular cocktail. 


A Daiquiri Collins is just one way to enjoy 
dry. light Puerto Rican rum. For a free book- 
let of rum reci|)es write: Rums of Puerto Rico, 
Dept. R3F, 060 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N. Y. 10019. 





Suetie-lrimmed 
V-neck Pullover, 18.95 
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Here's just a glimpse of what you can expect in the Sporting Pendletons. High-spirited 
casuals in exciting Fall colors that go together naturally. But there's more to this versatile 
look than meets the eye. Pendletons are always 100% virgin wool — Pendleton-made from 


fleece to finished fashion. That means they’ll keep those good looks. Lots more to see where 


they come from. Why don't you? At better stores. For additional information, write Dept. 





Chesterfield Peop le; 

They like a mild smoke, but just 
don’t like filters. (How about you?) 



Dale McRoberts, Sr. is a building security guard in California Tami Apt operates an art gallery in New York 



Chesterfield People get the taste that satisfies . Do you? Floyd Cummins is a commercial fisherman in Washington 


If you like a mild smoke, but don't like filters— try today's Chesterfield King. Vintage tobaccos— 
grown mild, aged mild, blended mild. Made to taste even milder through longer length. They satisf y! 

CHESTERFIELD KING tastes great... tastes mild! 


MICHEL JAZr 


of battered track shoes. “If Mar/in had 
said the devil with Michel and gone on 
to Meudon alone, I think Jazy would 
have been just another printer all his 
life," said Jazy's former coach. Rene 
Frassinclli. 

To his own astonishment. Jazy won 
that Sunday cross-country race by 160 
yards. “A feeling of bliss came o%er me 
when I found 1 could run faster and 
faster and not feel weary," Jazy said. 
Monday afternoon the newspaper Paris- 
Preise printed a picture of Jazy with the 
caption: ••He may become famous.” 
Jazy bought all the copies of the paper 
at the kiosk near his apartment and gave 
them to girl friends. A week later he 
won another race. Mar/.in took Jazy to 
see Frassinclli, a former track star who 
was then trainer at the Club Olyitipiduc 
Billancourl on the outskirts of Paris. 
Frassinclli began training Jazy, entered 
him in a race at Le Mans, and Jazy won 
again. But the young Jazy knew nothing 
of economizing his strength. He usually 
collapsed, vomiting, at the finish line 
and often had to be carried olT on a 
stretcher. “Every Sunday 1 exerted my- 
self to my maximum.” Jazy said. “I 
want to win. and I love a fight. In my 
family everybody suffered. I think what 
led me on in track was the determination 
not to suffer as my family had. I have a 
lot of pride, and it is well known that 
pride helps you to achieve many things." 

Jazy frcguently became discouraged 
and quit, only to be urged back by Fras- 
sinelli. “I knew, whether I did well or 
badly, those track meets got me out of 
that one-room apartment." said Jazy. 
Under Frassinelli's goading. Jazy lifted 
weights and ran constantly. The earlier 
races he had won at about the speed of 
a man running for a bus, but by 1956 
he was French champion at 1.500 me- 
ters, having beaten his bitterest rival, 
Michel Bernard. There followed a place 
on the l-'rench Olympic team in Mel- 
bourne, where Jazy finished seventh in 
his heal, and more years of training. In 
the mornings he arose at 7 and ran from 
12 to 15 miles in the lie dc France 
forest of Marly. “It was charming to 
pass pheasants or sec deer leap by as 1 
ran through thickets, up and down 
hdls, jumped over fallen trees and little 
streams. It was much more agreeable 
than watching a stadium turn around 
me." Jazy said. 

He and Frassinclli went to the Ger- 


man trainer Woldemar Gcrschler. who 
suggested running 200 meters 30 to 40 
straight times with pauses to check a 
time clock and Jazy's heart. That was 
not Jazy's idea of fun. He repicatcdly 
visited and trained w ith the famous Swe- 
dish coach Gosta Olander, who be- 
lieves in what he calls “the natural 
method.*’ That means simply to run 
every day. So Jazy ran. In France, Fras- 
sinclli would run beside him for six or 
eight miles, modifying Jazy’s rhythm, 
controlling his breathing and posture, 
changing his stride. Jazy discarded the 
idea of a S|5ecial diet. To dine on dates 


and raisins and roots, as some runners 
do. is repulsive to Ja/y. who thinks of 
himself as a gourmet. He does not eat 
the cream stiuccs and rich foods that 
cause the French national ailment— the 
crise df foie (liver trouble )— but he eats 
and drinks anything else he pleases. 

“An athlete is like a pregnant wom- 
an." he said. “1 take the food I want. 
1 drink my aperitif and my whiskey. I 
drink two glasses of wine with my food, 
smoke cigarettes if I wish. If I feel like 
eating sauerkraut. I'll cat it. If I'm hun- 
gry ril eat several plates. There's no rea- 
son why a runner must live like a monk.” 

In August 1956 Jazy joined the air 
force and did 27 months of military serv- 
ice while continuing to run. He set a 
French record for the 1,500 meters in 
1957, the same year he married blonde 
Irene Denis, a secretary from Paris. Out 


of the military at the end of 1958, Jazy 
faced the problem of earning a living. 
His employers at a printing plant had 
no sympathy with his absences or his 
training schedule. They made him work 
overtime. To the rescue came Gaston 
Meyer, editor in chief of the French 
daily sports nev^spaper L'Equipe. Con- 
vinced Jazy could be a champion, Me\er 
gave the young runner an afternoon 
typographer's job, which enabled him 
to train in the mornings. Domesticity 
suited Jazy perfectly. “Married life did 
me a great deal of good," he said. 
"There is nothing like regular habits 


and a home to gi\c an athlete that essen- 
tial stability, It has been my great luck 
to marry a woman who is intelligent and 
reasonable and encouraging and also 
understands how dear to my heart rac- 
ing is," 

The world Ix'gan to notice Jazy in 
1960 in Rome. "If 1 had tried to keep 
up with Elliott that day 1 would have 
dropped in a heap and they svould have 
picked me up with a shovel.” he said. 
But he was all at once a runner to be 
watched. In Versailles on June 28. 1961 
he vsas a member of the French 6.000- 
meter world-record relay team. In Jan- 
uary of 1962 he went to Los .Angeles to 
run the mile against Jim Beatty and lost 
the race by a few inches. “1 assure you 
I am not seeking an excuse for my de- 
feat." he said, "but it was the first time 
I was running on an indoor wooden 
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JAZY AND AUSTRALIA'S RON CLARKE LEAD THE FIELD IN S.OOO METERS AT HELSINKI 
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MICHEL JAZr ronilnufd 


Just when you're 
feeling smug about 
your long-lasting 
Fisk tires... Sang! 
CKe motor goes. 


We make only one kind of tire. Nylon. Inspect each one 
15:4 times. And still make them one at a time, as we’ve 
been doing continuously since 1898. 



track. Furthermore, the nieci organiz- 
ers didn't hold up a sign indicating 
what lap it was. Over the loudspeaker I 
couldn’t hear the English numbers. 1 
heard. 'One. two. sree. four, five, seex.' 
but what comes after seex'.’ I attacked 
with only one and a half laps to go and 
that was too late." 

Jazy. however, was hovering at the 
edge of supreme succes.s. It was wailing 
only for another June — his finest month. 
In June of 1962. five months after losing 
to Beatty. Jazy went to Charlcly Stadi- 
um in Paris to run the 2,000 meters and 
set a world record of 5:01.6. a record 
that still stands. Less than two weeks 
later, at Saini-Maur. he heat Gordon Pi- 
rie's world record for the .1.000 meters. 

Quickly Jazy was llooded by fan mail. 
Magit/incs started doing feature articles 
on him. L'Lquipe's Robert Parienie 
wrote a book about him. He was recog- 
nized in the streets — and not just by 
track fans. Jazy was as much a celebrity 
as Jean Gabin. His phone rang contin- 
ually. "But I am no different from any 
other man." said Jazy. "I’erhaps 1 only 
work harder." 

In 196.1 — again in June — Ja/y re- 
turned to Charlety to go after Beatty’s 
8:29.8 world record for the two miles. 
A gray, hammering rain seemed to have 
washed out his chances, but 20 minutes 
before the race the sky had cle.ired and 
the race could begin. At .l.tXK) meters 
Jazy's lime was announced at 7:59.8— al- 
most three seconds behind Beatty with 
only 218 meters to go. 

Tile chant started: "riw-.v, Ja-zy!" 
Ja/y snapped into his sprint, a rtveketing 
shift of gears that shoots him forward 
like a dash man coming out of the 
blocks. He did the Iasi 200 meters in an 
astounding 26.8 seconds and broke the 
tape at 8:29.6 for another world record. 
The newspaper Le Mimh wrote: "Jazy 
raised himself into the ranks of the great 
finishers in the history of track. He can 
now be compared to Peter Snell." Jaz.\ 
was delighted. "When 1 heard my time 
at 3.000 meters 1 didn't think 1 had a 
chance." he said. "My spirit wasn't keep- 
ing up with my legs. Then I don’t know 
what happened. I felt myself freed from 
a feeling of oppression, and off 1 went." 

Seven weeks later Jazy set a European 
record in the 1,500 meters. Confidently, 
he went to Sweden to try for Snell's 
mile record. But training with Wadoux 
in the wooded mountains of V'aladalen. 
Jazy suffered a seemingly disastrous ac- 
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cidcnt. He was running a hit ahead of 
Wadoux, who iripped over a tree root. 
-As Wadoux fell he crashed against Jazy. 
and both men went down. When they 
got up they saw' blood on the inside of 
July's right ankle. One of W'adoux's 
spikes had torna2*/i-inchgash diagonal- 
ly across the ankle and had cut it to the 
bone. They were four kilometers from 
the Valadalen s illage, and Ja/y was bleed- 
ing badly. Wadoux ran for help. .Another 
French runner. Jean Pelle/. ripped his 
shirt into a bandage to wrap around 
Ja/y's ankle and carried the injured man 
two kilometers until met by Wadoux 
w ith a stretcher. But it was 40 kilometers 
from Valadalen to the nearest doctor, 
and an hour and a half went by before 
he was attended to. The diKtor sewed 
up the wound and gave Ja/y a tetanus 
shot, which caused a reaction in his ner\- 
ous system. 

For the next two weeks Ja/y could not 
run and he lost three pounds. When he 
did start racing again he had also lost 
his quality. He was not to regain it until 
this June, when he burst out with a bril- 
liance that stunned the world of track. 

In Paris. Ja/y’s life is a disciplined one. 
He is awakened at 6 each morning by 
his two daughters - Pascale. 5, and Ve- 
ronique. 2 who jump onto his bed. "I 
don’t gel more than six or seven hours 
of sleep at most." he said. "I could use 
more. But 1 see my family so little as it 
IS. and I look forward to playing with 
my little girls." After a cup of strong 
black colTce. Ja/y gives to the woods near 
his home and docs his morning run of 
about 15 kilometers. By II he returns 
to the house for a shower and lunch. In 
the afternoon he goes to his office otT the 
C'hamps-Elysccs. Having left L'llquipe, 
he is now anac/ic <!<• tUreciion. a public 
relations man. for Perrier, the mineral- 
water company. He presents trophies to 
sports champions, hangs around cafes, 
works in the office pushing Perrierwaler. 
At 6:.J0 Ja/y leaves his office and goes to 
a nearby golf course, where in good 
weather he runs another 15 kilometers 
barefoot. After dinner he usually watch- 
es television with his wife and daughters. 
Outside of his family Ja/y is very much 
a loner. He has no official coach, having 
split up with Frassinclli. ‘'If an athlete 
doesn't know how to take care of him- 
self," Ja/y said, "he’d better quit the 
comivctition." 

At the end of Ja/y’s greatest June he 


went to Helsinki to run against Clarke 
again, this time at 5.000 meters, in u 
match the French newspapers were call- 
ing the race of the century. When the 
Finnair jet landed, coming in low over 
the lakes and the islands and the pine 
forests and dropping into the gray ness 
of Helsinki. Ja/y was rushed by photog- 
raphers and reporters. "Look at him." 
said one British journalist. "The world's 
best niilcr. Isn’t he small, though?" Wear- 
ing a blue suit, white shirt, gray tic and 
pointy Italian shoes. Ja/y looked more 
like a pop singer -maybe Vic Damone — 
than he did a runner. His long hair was 
cut peculiarly in the back, slanting up 
toward the right of his neck as if he had 
been trimming it himself with a razor 
and someone had yelled at him. 

Some 30.000 people yelled in the long 
light of that summer night, but the race 
of the century turned out to be some- 
thing of a Hop if that can be said 
about a race in which Ja/y set a Euro- 
pean record and runners from Kenya. 
England. Norway and Sweden set rec- 
ords for their countries. Ja/y. w ho alter- 
nated the lead with Clarke for eight laps, 
did a 13:27.6 and won by three yards 
over Kipchoge Keino. a Kenya police- 
man who runs to the office. Clarke was 
third. Schul and Billy Mills. L'.S. Olym- 
pic 10.000-mcier champion, suffering 
from shin splints and blisters and the 
fast trip from the AAL meet in San 
Oiego to I lelsinki. were far out of it. But 
the surprise was Keino. whom a Finnish 
newspaper called "the colored leech" for 
the way he stuck close to Ja/y even dur- 
ing the Frenchman’s famous final sprint. 
"If he keeps running like that, he is going 
to take the fun out of it for me." Ja/y 
said, grinning. 

After the race Ja/y, who was disap- 
pointed in his clivcking. Sitid he thought 
the 5.0(X) meters could be run in 12:55 
or less — a prediction that is bound to 
come true, since Clarke, less than two 
weeks later while Ja/y was on vacation, 
broke his own record over the slightly 
shorter distance of three miles in 12:52.4, 
"Ja/y can heal 12:55," said Mallejac. 
"He likes longer distances, because he 
feels he is older and more mature and 
they take character. Unlike the short 
distances, they are for somebody who 
likes to make a solitary effort. Ja/y dtx;s 
because he dominates himself now. He 
has the endurance and physical resistance 
that arc required. And he loves racing. 


although he will not always admit it," 

In early July. Ja/y look his family on 
a holiday. "I am physically and nerv- 
ously tired. " he said. ”1 want to go live 
quietly for a few weeks like millions of 
other Frenchmen." 

Ja/y is off vacation now and run- 
ning again. In the next few weeks 
he is determined to regain the 3.000- 
metcr record, smashed several weeks ago 
hy Siegfried Herrmann of Ciermany . and 



A BOULEVARDiER among [rack men. wine- 
sipping Ja/y has no qualms about his diet. 


to establish himself as the world’s fin- 
est 5.000- and 10.000-meter runner. 
Jazy would like to tour the United States 
if a promoter could arrange a way for 
him to bring his wife, as Clarke did. 
"Michel would be overjoyed. He would 
he touched." said Mallejac. Ja/y and 
Mallejac can think of no reason why 
Ja/y shouldn’t be able to run until he 
is 37. In those eight years, considering 
what he did in just one month this year, 
it seems as if an endless perspective ol 
new records might await him. "What 1 
intend to do." Ja/y says, "is find out 
my limits." end 
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MY LIFE IN PRO 
FOOTBALL: PART 3 


BY Y.A. TITTLE 
WITH TEX MAULE 


YEAR 

OF AGONY AND 
DECLINE 


After three triumphant seasons in New York, Tittie 
iost the heart of his team through injuries. He was 
battered and bioodled himself and — worst.— felt his 
old cool confidence ebbing as the Giants plummeted 


M > three big years with the Giants all ended in the same 
way; we lost the championship game. I don't know if 
any team could have whipped Green Bay for the 1961 cham- 
pionship. We had lost to them 20-17 four weeks before, and 
on the day of the title game in Green Bay they were one of 
the best football teams I have ever seen. They jumped off to a 
24-0 lead in the second quarter and we had to try to play 
catch-up against a very tough defense. It wound up 37-0. 

We made it a lot closer in 1962 in Yankee Stadium, but lost 
to the Packers again. If you were there that day, you will re- 
member that the wind was blowing hard and it was bitterly 
cold. The Giants were a passing team; the Packers could run 
or pass, and the high wind and bitter cold didn't make so much 
difference to them. That's an explanation, not an alibi. 

Then in 1963 we met the Bears in Chicago. Early in the 
game, Larry Morris hit me Just as I threw the ball and I could 
feel a pain in my knee. Late in the second quarter I stumbled 
on the icy ground as I threw and Morris hit the bad leg again 

ronUnutd 

STRUCK DOWN by a blitzing Piiuburgh Sicclcr early Iasi season. Tittle 
in trouble epitomizes the Giants’ sudden descent from first place to last. 

O IMS Ibm Inc. All righli rnwfved 
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V. A. TITTLE roHiinunl 


Get Kodak 
Color 

Processing 
by mail 



USE KODAK PREPAID 
PROCESSING MAILERS 

Buy Kodak Prepaid Processing Mail- 
ers at your dealer’s. Price covers the 
processing cost. 

Mail your exposed film — still or 
movie— direct to Kodak in the handy 
envelope mailer provided. 

Get your prints, slides or movies 
back directly by mail, postpaid. 



KOOACHROME OR EKTACHROME 

PROCESSING • BY KODAK 


Look for "Processed by Kodak" on your 
slides or movies and "Made by Kodak" 
on the back of your color prints. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 


as I went down. This time the knee felt 
like someone had stuck an ice pick in it. 
and pain was shooting up the leg as well. 

At half time doctors and trainers 
worked on my knee, and it was taped 
and strapped. 1 wanted to play the sec- 
ond half and I did, and found that 1 
couldn't get hack fast enough to get 
set nor could I stride on the bad leg. 
and my passes were straying. The Bears 
intercepted five and we lost. I still think 
we would have won the game if I had 
been able to throw naturally in the sec- 
ond half. We were leading at the end of 
the first half. 

1 guess that game was just a sign of 
the things to come in 1964. Since the 
end of the season I have thought a lot 
about what happened. It is almost in- 
credible that a team as good as the Giants 
could drop from the division champion- 
ship to last place in one season. 

There was. of course, a combination 
of circumstances. There was a small 
psychological thing right at the begin- 
ning of the year. In 1962 and |963 we 
ended our exhibition season against the 
Philadelphia Eagles. The Giants did not 
worry much about exhibition games: if 
we lost a couple early wc figured that 
we could put everything together for 
the last exhibition against Philadelphia 
and be ready for the season. Since the 
Eagles were in the doldrums in those 
years, it worked out fine. 

But in 1964 our last exhibition game 
was against the Detroit Lions, and they 
murdered us. We did not start the sea- 
son with a feeling of confidence: we 
started it wondering what was wrong. 

Then the season started, and the real 
bugaboo hit. Injuries. I tore cartilage 
in my rib cage in the second game. Del 
Shofner pulled a muscle, then developed 
ulcers that were so bad he had to quit 
halfway through the year. Darrell Dess, 
a key to our offensive line, was hurt, 
Dick Lynch went out, Alex Webster had 
a bad back. We were almost always us- 
ing a makeshift lineup, and that hurts 
in more ways than one. 

It is hard to overestimate the value of 
veterans. Eor instance, with Rote or 
Gifford or Webster or any of our vet- 
erans. I got a continuing stream of in- 
formation in the huddle. Gifford was 
one of the great students of defenses and 
defensive players. He would come back 
in to the huddle and say. "Yat. 1 can 
beat this guy inside," and 1 knew he 
could. Shofner would fill me in on the 
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men covering him and I could depend 
on his dope. With rookie backs and ends 
it's different. They are busy running the 
patterns the way they were drawn on 
the board. They don't bring you back 
information, and often, even if they find 
out something, they are too shy to say 
anything about it. 

So right away my intelligence system 
went to pieces. Without the veterans 
around to pick out the Raws in the de- 
fenses, I had lost most of what a quar- 
terback depends upon. 

Another thing, the old backs are bet- 
ter blockers than the rookies, because 
they can pick up a blitz instinctively 
and don't make as many mistakes. We 
were badly beaten by Philadelphia in 
the first game of the year when the Ea- 
gles used a safety ^litz on us. although 
we had seen a lot of safely blitzes before. 
The St. Louis Cardinals used it all the 
time. Phil King, one of our backs in 
1963. had been traded, and wc missed 
his experience. Rookies played a lot in 
the Philadelphia game. All great players 
were rookies once, but to win you must 
have veteran experience. 

A big problem with a lot of young 
players is the difficulty they have run- 
ning pass cuts. The first pass pattern 
you learn with the Giants is a square- 
out. The flanker or spread end goes 
downficld. then cuts a square corner to 
the outside, toward the sideline. It's the 
kind of pass I like to throw — to the 
outside. A halfback's pattern on the 
square-out is a flare — a sort of semi- 
circle out of the backficld which forces 
an outside linebacker to cover him and 
gels the linebacker out of the path of 
the pass to the spread end or the Hanker. 

The old backs know why they arc 
running that pattern, and they know how 
to adjust it to meet special circumstances. 
They may run the pattern wide or tight, 
depending on how the linebacker takes 
them. They know that they are sup- 
posed to get the linebacker out of the 
way of the pass. 

We used that pattern often last year. 
In one game 1 asked a rookie to run it 
wider; the outside linebacker was releas- 
ing him to the middle backer and drift- 
ing on out. He did not understand. 

"Why should I?" he asked me. 1 ex- 
plained, but it didn't take. He knew he 
ran a circle on the No. 1 squarc-out; he 
didn't know why. I'm sure he will find 
out soon and develop the feel of a 
play. When he docs he will be a veteran. 

eofiilnued 
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drop in.. 


shoot! 


Kodak brings the Instamatic Camera idea to movies 
. . . and introduces a new era in movie enjoyment 


Kodak has redesigned the movie camera. 
New Kodak Instamatic Movie Cameras 
load instantly, automatically. Just slip 
the Kodapak Movie Cartridge into the 
camera and shoot! No threading. No 
winding. No flipping. Zoom model shown, 
less than $160. Other Kodak Instamatic 
Movie Cameras from less than $47. 


Kodak has redesigned the movie film 
with 50to more picture area for 
better, more lifelike movies. The 
new Kodapak Movie Cartridge is 
factory-loaded with improved 
Kodachromk II Film in the new 
Sujxjr 8 format — giving you 50 feet 
of uninterrupted shooting. 


Kodak has redesigned the movie pro- 
jector. The Kodak Instamatic M70 
Movie Projector lets you show any 
st'ene at normal, fast, or slow-motion 
ajxjeds— forward and reverse. “Still” 
projection, too. Brilliant illumination, 
automatic threading. T.«ss than $150. 
Other models from less than $63. 



Prices subject to chanffc without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Take McGregor’s 

new Scotset sportshirts to campus 
and leave the ironing to us! 


Peimanent press shirts with DACRON* keep that “just-ironed” look for keeps! Just 
toss them in an automatic washer. . .tumble dry(do not wring). . . and wear. No ironing! 



in authentic button-down stylings. Tapered arm, sleeves, waist.Hanger loop on 
back. Clancron, above, $6.95. 



Go! Go! with 
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r. A. TITTLE , omimed 


On anolher of our patterns the re- 
ceiver is supposed to run at the defensive 
back, give him a head and shoulder fake 
to the inside, then break to the outside. 
The fake is important; it immobilizes 
the back for a split second and gives the 
receiver a chance to break free. One of 
our rookies last year ran this pattern 
without the fake, and when I looked for 
him he was covered. I had to eat the 
ball. When he came back to the huddle 
I told him he was supposed to use an in- 
side fake on the play and to use it. He 
said he wouldn't forget it again. 

1 called the same play later in the 
game, and the back covering our rookie 
blew his assignment. Instead of covering 
to the outside, as he was supposed to. 
he went into the hole and left my re- 
ceiver all by himself. When our man 
came to the point in his pattern where 
he was supposed to fake to the inside, no 
one was on him. He could have broken 
to the outside immediately and I could 
have hit him for a long gain. But. with 
no one on him. he went through the 
fake while I watched and pumped the 
ball back and forth, and then he broke 
to the outside. By that time someone 
hit me from the blind side and the op- 
portunity was gone. If the receiver had 
been Joe Walton or any other veteran, 
when he started his pattern and saw that 
the defender had made a mistake he 
would have turned and started hollering, 
"Yat. Yat!" and we would have had a 
long gain. I am writing this not to criti- 
cize young players but to emphasize that 
the team making the fewest mental er- 
rors usually ends up the champ. 

And. as I said earlier. Y. A. Tittle had 
a bad year. 1 think the hardest thing in 
the world for an athlete to do is to try to 
evaluate his ow n performance. 1 mean, 
the difTcrcncc between a gcKid and a bad 
year is so small. 1 always feel the same: I 
feel right now like I could throw the 
ball as well as ever. Maybe 1 had grow n 
too old by the time the 1964 season be- 
gan. Maybe I had lost a half .step or 
slowed down a split second on my re- 
flexes. I don't honestly know, It's like 
when you live with someone a long time 
and they grow old very gradually and 
you never realize it. You can't sec the 
change, but someone who hasn't seen 
them in 10 years can. 1 couldn't detect 
the change in me. 

I got taped up and came back after 
that rib-cage injury, but I'm sure it had 
an efTccl on me. Because it hurt so much 


to get hit. I may have been releasing the 
ball too soon. That's a good way to get 
interceptions, and I got a lot of them. 

As the season went on and we kept 
losing games I began to lose something 
else— my confidence. 1 slid back from 
being an old pro almost to being a 
rookie again. I lost the courage to buck 
the tide. Instead of throwing a fly. going 
for a home run. when I thought it 
would work. I threw the squarc-out 
because it was safer. The injuries kept 
piling up. too. Even Steve Thurlow and 
Ernie Wheelwright, the rookie backs, 
were hurt. Greg Larsen got a knee and 
so did John LoVetere. Dick Pcsonen 
was hurt. We limped home. 


S o u lot of the disaster was my fault, 
and stime of it was no one's fault. I 
am sorry I went out that way. but 1 had 
decided even before the season began 
that 1964 would be my last year. I owed 
it to my wife Minnette and our children 
to quit football: you can't last forever, 
and 27 years is just about as close to for- 
ever as you can get in this game. 

I'll miss it, certainly. I like the insur- 
ance business, but there is nothing like 
football for excitement. 1 mean, you 
might make the biggest sale in the his- 
tory of the insurance business and it 
wouldn't approach the excitement you 
feel on any Sunday when you go out on 
the field with at least a shot at the cham- 
pionship riding on that game. 

Even if I did go out on a bad year — 
for me and for the club— I went out with 
a good taste in my mouth. I never got a 
critical letter about my performance in 


1964, 1 heard about the signs they used 
to hang out saying ‘’Goodby, Charlie" 
when Conerly was having a tough time, 
but that didn't happen to me. I sup- 
pose that, after three real good years, 
the Giant fans figured you can't have it 
all the time. 

,A couple of years ago the fans gave 
me a yacht. I named it Giant Blitz, after 
Sam Huff. Andy Robustclli and Com- 
pany. Lor three years, every time we had 
to have the ball to win a big game the 
defense got it for us. 

It's a funny thing. The defense can get 
a quarterback out of the game anytime. 
He is one of the most vulnerable players 
on the field. He is spread-eagled. As he 
throws he steps forward onto his left 
foot with all his weight on it. and all any 
defensive player has to do is drive into the 
left leg. Out goes the knee, because the 
quarterback's cleats arc set and he has 
no way to protect hiniscif. Instead, the 
lacklcrs all come in high and knock you 
onto your back, and while that may jar 
you it doesn't hurt you. 

.Also I've noticed that the popular 
concept of w hat ntakes a good runner is 
all wrong. You read about the great 
runners with high knee action, but the 
really great runners barely lift their feet 
from the ground. You watch Jim Brown 
or Jim Taylor and you'll find they run 
with a gliding stride. When they are hit, 
they are in position to brace themselves 
immediately with the foot that is off the 
ground at the time. The high-knee-ac- 
lion runners get knocked down easy and 
they get hurt. 

Jim Brown is the greatest all-round 
runner I have ever seen, but the greal- 
roniinued 
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You can date for less in Lee Leens. 



{With the authority of the Leen-look, 
you can convince her that going out . . . is out.) 


Ease into a pair of Lee Leens. 
Hoist your portable TV over to 
her place. You’ve just won a 
welcome through the late show. 
Is TV such a big deal? Nope. 
You are, in those low-riding, 
hip-hugging Lee Leens with 
their trim, tapered tailoring. . . 
know-it-all details. Just think of 
the evening you’ll have on no 
money. But, you need the 
authority of Lee Leens to get 
away with it. Shown, Lee Leens 
in Western Denim. 100% 
cotton. Sanforized. In Faded 
Blue and Denim Blue. $4.98. 
Other Leens from 
$4.98 to $6.98. 

Lee Leens 

h. D. l«e Comp*.-/. Ine.. Kansas C.ly 41. Mo. 



csl back in a broken field \^as Hugh 
Mchlhcnny. fcven at the end of his ca- 
reer. when he came to the CJiants and 
\sas running on his memory instead 
of his legs, he was great. He only had 
enough gas left to go for a few yards, 
but in those few yards he still had beau- 
tiful moves. 

Billy \S ilson. the 49cr end. had the 
best hands 1 ever throw to. And he was 
the best receiver at splitting the cracks in 
a /one defense. If Billy could touch the 
ball with one finger, he could catch it. 
In that way he was like Raymond Ber- 
ry of the Baltimore Colts. 

1-rank Gifford was the smartest re- 
ceiver. with the best knowledge of de- 
fenses and defensive personnel, and Kyle 
Rote had the best moves. He was a mas- 
ter. Del Shofner was the best and most 
dangerous of all because he could score 
from way out. 

•A lot of people have asked me what is 
going to happen to the Giants now, I 
honestly don't know. 1 still work for the 
Ciiants as a scout, so I'm not free to crit- 
icize them and I wouldn't if I were. 

Gary \S ood. a young man vv iih a good 
mind, is a scrambler — w hat most experts 
think a pro quarterback should be to- 
day. I personally do not think there has 
been an evolution toward the scrambler; 
still. Gary is a line quarterback and he 
has confidence and he may be all that the 
Ciiants need in the next few years. 

I remain unconvinced that you have 
to scramble to beat the blii/es — even the 
safety blitz. The Bears were shooting 
linebackers when I came up. and the 
drop-back quarterback can still heat a 
blitz if he drops back in a hurry and tires 
fast. When a quarterback scrambles he 
sets up problems for his blockers and, 
as I have pointed out, he makes himself 
liable to injury. 

The Giants are. in my experience, ilie 
best-organized and most intelligently run 
team in pro football, and I think Sher- 
man is an exceptional coach. It may take 
a year or two or three before they are 
back on top of the rasiern Division, but 
you can bet your hat and rumble seal 
that they will be there. 

It will be a strange fall for me. hor 
27 years, from Scplemlver to December. 
I have pul on my armor and gone out to 
•engage in what is. really, a sort of war- 
fare. This fall I'll be attending to my in- 
surance business. I'm too old to give it 
one more shot. 

But 1 wish I could. iND 
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Away- on - business - miss -your-wif e-blues ? 
American Express asks, why? 


Square. That’s what you are. 

A lot of men can't wait for the out- 
of-town business trip. Bring on the 
fun and all that. 

Not you. You go it alone. 

You sit by yourself and feel self- 
conscious and wonder how your wife 
is and what she’s doing. 

You could bring your wife on your 
next business trip and have a ball. 
It’s never been easier. 

With “Sign & Fly” service, you 
can charge her plane ticket on your 
American Express Credit Card and 
take a year to pay. 

When you “Sign & Fly,” your 
credit is unquestioned. Show your 
American Express Card when you 


buy the ticket. Sign your name. No 
red tape, delay or deposit. 

And you can choose the way you 
want to pay for her ticket. 

1. Extended plan. Take up to a year 
to pay. The low service charge saves 
you money. (See box.) 


PLAN 

12 MONTH CHARGE 
PER JlOO 

"Sign & Fly” 

$6.00 (Averages 

service 

50tf a month) 

Another major 

More than 

credit card plan 

$9.50 


2. Regular billing. You can also pay 
for your wife’s ticket on your next 
American Express statement with 
no service charge. 


“Sign & Fly” Air France, American, 
Continental, Delta, Eastern, Ice- 
landic, National, Northeast. North- 
west Orient. Pan Am, TWA, United, 
Western. 49 other airlines. 

New lower family fares now avail- 
able on most U.S. airlines. 

And next vacation, “Sign & 
TYavel.” This new credit card ser- 
vice lets you charge tours and take 
a year to pay. 

For a credit card application, write 
to: American Express, Dept. HL-1, 
Box 37, New York, N. Y. 10008. 


AfVIERICAM EXPRESS 
The Company For People who Travel 





Pros and cons of a capita! hand 


C hicago supplanted Los Angeles as (he Bridge Capital 
of North America this month, capturing the Sports 
Illustrated trophy in what was probably the most exciting 
intercity match yet played in the scries. Los Angeles pre- 
sented Nonplaying Captain Erik Paulsen with a powerful 
team: Lew Mathe and Robert Hamman; Ivan Erdos and 
Kelsey Petterson; and Don Krauss and Eddie Kantar. 

Chicago, captained by Emanuel Hochfeld, had two for- 
mer internationalists in William Rosen and Northwestern 
University Professor Ivar Stakgold. The other stars were less 
widely experienced: Danny Rotman. Alan Press, Paul 
Sugar. Burt Norton — a recently converted rubber-bridge 
player — and the only woman in the event, Gloria Turner. 

It was a noisy, partisan and often standing-room-only 
crowd in the State Ballroom in Chicago's Palmer House, 



(Kanlar'i (Sugar) 

PASS 

PASS 

DOUBLE 3^ 

as 

DOUBLE PASS 


(A>a>ut) I.Vorlo/i) 
PASS 1 N.T. 

PASS PASS 

3V PASS 

PASS PASS 

PASS PASS 


cheering every favorable swing, groaning whenever fortune 
seemed to favor Los Angeles. The enthusiasts had a chance 
to do both on the next-to-last board. Chicago was leading 
when, from the closed room, came apparent disaster {left). 

South opened the jack of spades. After North had taken 
two spade tricks he gave South a spade ruff. North re- 
gained the lead with the heart acc to lead another spade 
for South to ruff, and declarer still had to lose the ace of 
trumps. The posted score was minus 1,100 for Chicago. 

My panel of commentators speculated on what might 
have happened hud Los Angeles been allowed to play four 
hearts. We soon found out in the open room. 


NORTH EAST 

(/VrtO {Malhf) 

1 4 3« 

DOUBLE PASS 

PASS PASS 


SOUTH WEST 

mamm-uf) 

PASS 3 N.T. 

4V DOUBLE 

PASS 


Billy Rosen, whom I would have to select as the star 
performer of the Chicago team, felt that his hand was too 
weak to stand for the double of three no trump, although 
(hat contract could have been defeated with a club open- 
ing or a club shift. But Rosen did far better by bringing 
home his doubled four-heart contract. The play was a tri- 
umph of counting out the opponents' hands. 

Hamman opened the king of diamonds. Dummy's acc 
won. and Rosen played ace and another heart. This proved 
indiscreet when West was able to win the heart trick and 
pull a third round of trumps, leaving one too few trumps 
in dummy to rulT both of South's losing diamonds. 

West continued by leading the two of spades. The audi- 
ence held its collective breath while Rosen considered let- 
ting this lead ride to his jack. Eventually he played dummy's 
ace and led a club to his king. West took the acc and con- 
tinued spades, Dummy won. and South discarded a dia- 
mond. South came to his hand with a spade ruff and 
achieved a perfect count of East's hand. West could hold 
only two diamonds, else he would have opened a low one 
instead of (he king. East had followed to four spades and 
one heart. Seven diamonds accounted for (he rest of his 
cards with the exception of the club he had already played. 

Rosen, therefore. IW the 7 of clubs, and when West did 
not cover. Rosen let it ride. This deep finesse brought home 
the contract for a score of 790 and reduced the Los Angeles 
gain to 7 IMPS. Chicago went on to win 171 to 161. end 
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The new Jantzen International Sports Club longhairs How to emphasize the amazing 
luxury of the great Jantzen longhair collection? A longhair concert tour has been suggested. Thus Frank 
Gifford, membership chairman, and Terry Baker, study hall monitor, stand there in this pre-concert 
photograph, in shaggy, friendly, splendid longhairs of great dignity. Frank has on the Shadow Boxer 
pullover of wool and mohair, and Terry wears the same style in the cardigan. There are many, many 
longhair designs, most of them as unobtrusively distinctive as these; there are argyle patterns, jac- 
quards, high button cardigans, special "needle out” knits of interesting texture, and, of course, solid 
color v's, crews, and cardigans. You will find the Jantzen longhairs in the sweater section of fine stores. 



We test engines 
by climbing a 
steep 27% 
grade at our 
proving grounds 
--and by running 
at 4,500 rpm 
for 100 hours 
in the lab. 



In an unmerciful test of its engine’s power, this Pontiac 
Grand Prix takes on the proving ground the hard way — 
climbing the sheer pavement of the test hill in our 
picture. 

At the same time, even more severe tests of engine 
stamina are going on back at the laboratories. 

There we ‘'overtest" our Pontiac engines in a way 
that's practically impossible out on the road; with wide 
open throttle for 100 hours without stopping During 


this extreme test, the exhaust manifolds turn red hot. 
We call this the “Accelerated Durability Test" because 
in those 100 hours, engines undergo a whole lifetime 
of wear and punishment. 

Starting long before production. 

The long, hard way to test cars? Yes, but the right 
way to make a GM car worth more when you buy it. 
and. very likely, worth more when you trade it in. 

Chevrot«t • Pontiac • Oldsmobile • Buich • Cadillac • With Body by Fisher 


General Motors cars 
are proved all around. 

All around the clock, all around the calendar, all around the country, all around the car. 


HORSE RACiNG/W/i/'/ney Tower 


W hiii Hail lo All, winner of ihc Jcr- 
se> IX*rb\ and Belmont Stakes 
earlier lliis siinimcr. galloped ofT with 
the Tra%ers at Saratoga last Saturday 
hchnv). it was at the evpense of 
prohabIt the most niisccllanccnis bag of 
3'\ear-olds ever to face the starter in this 
96->ear-old American classic, included 
in the 13-horse field (unusually large be- 
cause many ow ners and trainers fell Hail 
to All could not possibly be as good as 
his Belmont Slakes form indicated t were 
one hopeful sprinter, one good grass 
horse, two sons of Bold Ruler (whose 
distance ability will always Ise suspect) 
and a chestnut gelding with the .lames 
Rondish name of W esley -Ashcraft. Wes- 
ley. a son of the Belmont winner Cavan, 
had recenlly won a Derby of sorts, the 
St, Louis Derby, under the lights at 
Cahokia Downs, but at Saratoga he tin- 
ished a very bad last. 

Of ihc remaining good horses in the 
3'ycar-old division (and for the moment 
we must discount such early bloomers 
as Bold Lad. Jacinto. 1 ucky Debonair. 
Dapper Dan and Native Charger, who 
are all in the barn for one reason or an- 
other). the one eolt that can dispute 
Hail to .All's bid for a championship was 
not even at Saratoga on Travers day. He 
is, of course. Raymond Cuiesi's Lorn 
Rolfc. who this week will race in Clii- 
cago's .Arlington Clas.sjc. On the Ixisi.s 
of his record in Chicago and elsewhere 
this summer. Tom Rolfe should win 
easily . 

With the two best colts of their age 
seemingly playing hidc-and-seek with 
each other, you might assume that Guest 
and Hail lo All's owners. Ben and 
Zelda Cohen, prefer to keep their poten- 
tial champions 1.000 miles apart. The 
fact is that neither side is ducking the 
other. A horse owner traditionally has 
the prerogaiise of Siiviiig. "We have 
different objectives." 

(Jne of Hail lo .All’s objectives is lo 
make money. Instead of going after 
l orn Rolfe. he is going lo Rivckingham 
I’ark lo comiscie in ihe S250.000 New 
Hampshire Sweepstakes on September 
4. A win in this rich one not only would 
please the Cohens. Trainer Lddic Vow- 
ell and Jockey John Sellers, but it would 
also gladden the Cohens' new partners. 

Three days before the Travers. Hail 
lo All - the best colt lo date in Hail lo 
Reason's first crop— was syndicated by 
the Cohens for SI. 65 million. The Co- 
hens retained 13 of a total of 33 shares 


And then there were only two 

Candidates for 3-year-old honors narrowed to a hard-running pair as 
Hail To All won the Travers and Tom Rolfe trained for the Paris turf 


for llicmscives and sold 20 shares for 
S50.000 each. Hail lo .All's winning 
purse in the Travers was S56.777.50, But 
wail a minute before you start culling 
this up 20 ways, When you gel through 
deducting trainer's and jixrkey's shares, 
entry fees and other miscellaneou.s items 
(including three days of training bills), 
a syndicate participant with one SSO.tKM) 
share will gel back about Si. 350 as his 
part of the I ravers purse. Nevertheless, 
this figures ouf lo a healthy 2.7' , return 
on his investment in three days. 

Ambassador Guest, however, has oth- 
er objectives: he has enough walking- 
around money to keep things humming 
at the I'lnbassy in Dublin and no de- 
sire lo let anyone else share in the own- 
ership of Tom Rolfe. Ciuesi has just 
about made up his mind that if Tom 
Rolfe hold.s ])is curreni e.vcellenl form 
he will be shipped to Baris for the milc- 
and-a-half Pri\ de I’Arc de Triomphe on 
October 3. with Bill Shoemaker riding. 
Rolfe's sire. Ribol. won the .Are twice, 
and the little colt who runs so coura- 
geously may be just the sort to give the 
l-uropeans a light on the great Long- 
champ grass course, and on their terms. 

Depending on Tom Rolfe’s condition 
following this week's Classic, he will 
either be kept in Chicago for the Sep- 
tember 13 American Derby and then 
sent to 1 ranee directly, or be sent earlier 
in September to Guest's Irish trainer. 
\ incent O'Brien, to work at his up-and- 
down lurf course at Cashel (almost an 
exact duplicate of Kpsom). 

There will be much interest in what 
both Toin Rolfe and Hail to All do this 
fall, particularly if they lind themselves 
on the same racetrack. Make no mistake 
about it. Hall to All is a genuine runner, 
and one who fancies the distances as 
they get longer. He had only two horses 
beaten in the first part of the Travers, 
and it was not until he got into high gear 
leaving the three-eighths pole that one 


knew for sure he would win. Pass the 
Word, an ll-io-l shot who set all the 
early pace, hung on lo be second, five 
lengths back, while the Bold Ruler colts 
Cornish Prince and Staunchness (the 
latter claimed from Ogden Phipps for 
S25.(K)l)) were ihird and fourth respec- 
tively. "It was." said Zelda Cohen, "the 
ivest race Hail lo All ever ran. " Ben 
Cohen added, as he sipfied a glass of 
champagne. "When we gel lo running 
him two miles In the JiK'kcy Club Gold 
Cup. I think lie'll lind that distance ab- 
solutely ideal." 

Let the syndicate take note that the 
last live runnings of the Ciold Cup have 
been won by a horse named Kelso. If 
he meets Hail lo All in the 47th Gold 
Cup in lute October, it should be some 
race. END 
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NOW 
SELLING 
AT THE 
CLEARANCE 
PRICE OF 
$5 


THE 

SPECTACLE 

OF 


HARNESS RACiNG//?o6e/-/ /I, Hackett 


Set for a Noble Victory 

Undefeated and never extended, the latest star In a wave of trotting 
superhorses should capture The Hambletonian and the Triple Crown 


SPORT 


j ne nooK mot 
oopliircs the sptn'J 
(inti coior of ev eryone's 
fnv'onte sports 
As handsome a book as 
has ever come off the 
press, Tiiu Sperlnr/e of 
•Sport contains the best 
of the early issues of 
Sports 1li.ustbatkd. 

■ 202 pages of full-color 
photographs, brilliantly 
shot and faultlessly re- 
produced. 

a Dozens of sparkling 
stories by famous writ- 
er.s on baseball, boxing, 
fishing, football, sailing, 
tennis, track, skiing, 
hockey, racing, hunting, 
surfing, etc. 

■ At ils regular price of 
S15, The. Spcctacla of 
Sport sold some -t.'i.uoo 
copies. Now vve are of- 
fering the remaining 
supply at just S3 each. 

• For yourself-or lor a 
truly memorable gift- 
use this coupon to order 
clearance-price copies. 
It's a timeless anthology 
that merits a permanent 
place on your shelves. 

SPORTS lUUSTRATCD. Sook Department 7105 
540 North Michigan Ave . Chicago. III. 60611 

Please send 

copies of The Spec- 
tocle of Sport and bill 
me later at the clear- 
ance price of just S5 
each. 1 understand 
that the supply is lim- 
ited and this order 
will be filled only as 
long as copies re- 
main. 


name 

(plea: 

se print) 

address 




city state zip code 


T his is ihc era of the superhorse in 
•American harncs.s racing. The top 
trotters and pacers have so much class 
that Triple Crown winners are becoming 
commonplace, and tracks where these 
horses |•»er^ornl are in dread of large 
minus pools. New York's Yonkers Race- 
wav, for example, has parted with almost 
S40.000 in minus pool money within tlie 
month }()). Some S28.(KX) of that 

deficit is due to a wonderfully swift and 
consistent 3-\ear-old trotter named No- 
ble V ictory. Ihe lop animal act at the 
ITu Quoin Stale f air ipage 24) and a 
cinch, it sa>s here, to win next W'ednes- 
day's Hambletonian. Qu Quoin’s Presi- 
dent Don Hayes oflers no betting and 
thus risks no minus pool. 

Between 195f> and 1962 there were 
a number of outstanding trotters, but 
none was able to carry off the Triple 
Crown. Then in I96.V Speedy Scot did it, 
and last year .Ayres did it. Noble Victory, 
undefeated and Ihc winner of 26 mile 
dashes (he lost one heal of a race last 
>ear at Du Quoin but ultimately won the 
racel. has already taken the first leg of 
the Crown, the Yonkers hulurily. and 
It will take an act of Ciod to beat him in 
the remaining events. The Hambleion- 
lan and the Kentucky Fuluritj. 

l ew horses arc so nobly bred. Sired at 
the Kentucky Bluegrass showplacc, C as- 
ileion l arm. by \ ictory Song, himself a 
heat winner in the 1946 Hambletonian. 
Noble Yiclorx is out of the 1958 winner. 
Kmilv's Pride. He is that elegant filly’s 
first foal to be raced, and Trainer-Driver 
Stanicv Dancer is beginning to wonder 
just how fast he is the coll has never 
reallv been extended. 

Owner Kenneth D. Owen is curious, 
loo. .A Texas geologist bv wav of New 
Hurmonv. Ind.. Owen has had some 
outstanding horseflesh, hut he has never 
owned a Hambletonian winner nor lias 
the shrewd, alllucnt Dancer, \N henOwen 
paid S.3.3.000 for Noble \ iclorv as a year- 
ling two years ago he was buying Ken- 
tucky bloodlines that have produced 
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eight Hambletonian victories and the 
foundation stock for many of Ihe leading 
breeding farms. Victory Song brought 
537.000 as a yearling in 1944. topping 
that year's sales. Castlcion sent him out 
to defeat the best trotters of his day. He 
raced his fastest mile at Springfield. III. 
in the exceptional time of I ;57^.-.. Out of 
Evensong, the greatest speed-producing 
broodmare in trotting. Victory Song 
sired many champions, including the 
current 4-ycar-old leader. Dartmouth. 

In the year Castlcion bought Victory 
Song, a filly named Emily Scott won the 
C oachingClub Trotting Oaks in Lexing- 
ton. Ky. in straight heals for C. V\ . Phel- 
lis. An expert judge of ironing's first 
families. Phcllis bred her to Star's Pride, 
who was a world champion, and along 
came Emily’s Pride. 

I rom the way old Em’s son has been 
bullying the other 3-ycar-olds this year 
it looks as though he doesn’t know how 
to lose. Take the Review f uturity at 
Springfield the other day — the classic 
warmup for Du Quoin. On an off track 
Noble V ictory equaled thescason’s record 
for his age and gait in the first heat 
(2;l>t> and then shattered the record 
wiiha I ;59’',-, clocking. Dancerwon both 
dashes as he pleased. 

The opposition will not be as meek in 
The Hambletonian, where drivers tradi- 
tionally race like charicileers. The best 
of the do/cn or so trotters taking on 
Noble Victory is a filly of equally patri- 
cian class. She is the Canadian-owned 
Armbro hlighl, and she is also out of a 
Hambletonian winner— Helicopter, Her 
sire is the ubiquitous Star's Pride. 

Armbro I light has won her last 21 
starts, racing mostly against other fillies. 
Trainer-I^river Joe O'Brien has a pattern 
for bringing her up to the Hambletonian 
in murderous forivi (SI. July I9l. and it 
seems to be evolving perfectly, "Noble 
Victory can’t make any mistakes and 
beat that lilly." says Horseman I^elvin 
Miller. "But then, he doesn't make any 
mistakes.” sno 





Why do Taylor after-dinner wines 
keep such good company all evening long? 


The flavor is marvelously mellow. 

Sip after sip. 

Like good party talk. 

It’s the kind of flavor that goes well with a delicious dessert. 

Or takes its place. 

And carries through smoothly in every glass you refill. 

Flavor like this comes only when you create a port 
or sherry slowly, naturally. 

With the Taylor touch. 

Only when we re sure our wine has reached the peak of natural 
flavor and care can do no more, do we bottle it. 

For pleasant evenings. 

And good company. 

If it’s a Taylor wine, you'll love it. 



The Taylor Wme Comp.my. Inc., creators of fine wines, champagrses and vermosiths. Vineyards and Winery, Hammondsport. N. Y. 


I like it because 


DAVIS CUP mnlinutd from patf 23 



Laguna Sportswear 
gets in tbe swim 
with surfing trunks of 
Monarch Street” .Riegel’s 
long-wearing, Sanforized,^ 
all-cotton gabardine that will 
retain its crispness from 
surf to shore. In light blue, 
willow, tan, gold, navy and 
rust with contrasting 
double leg stripe. 

Sizes 28-38, about $4 
at Bloomingdale’s, New York; 
May -Cohen, Jacksonville ; 
Rike-Kumler, Dayton 
or write Riegel Textile Corp., 
Department A, 

260 Madison Avenue, 

New York 10016. 


You’ll 

like 

fabrics 



English 

leather* 


sffer thave . .. 


aftar ahowa> . . - 
after hours . . . 
the SPRAY LOTION. SS.OO 
All-Purpose Men's Lollon in a 
handsome aerosol dispenser, 
packed in a redwood gift box. 


REFILL S2.00 



Try 

Field & 
Stream 

. . .the different 
new aromatic 
pipe tobacco 



make you feel at home-by having SI 
arrive at your new address the same 
week you do. But we need 5 weeks' no- 
tice. The change-of-address form in the 
back of this issue will help, too. 


MOTOR-MEDIC 


the side and still play big-tinie tennis. 
Well, the stress factor is already so big 
with him just playing tennis. How will 
it be with all these things? 

"We've got to figure out how to deal 
with this stress. We can't just go on 
guessing or hoping. Four other guys on 
this team worked awfully hard to see 
him dump it all in the first match." 

Ralston is obviously confused. When 
things begin to go against him on the 
court his self-doubts quickly overcome 
him. His concentration and conlidence 
depart. He lowers his head— a telltale 
sign that always signals his defeat -and 
he becomes ntorose and angry. 

Part of Ralston's torment is not realK 
his fault. He was praised too much too 
young. "What does bug me.” he says, 
"is that everybody figured i was so good, 
they can never understand now why I 
lose. Look. I'm just no Cionzale?. no 
Kramer. I don't even think about the 
pros anymore. I'm not constituted to 
devote all of iiiy life to tennis." 

1 1 is teammates arc as befuddled about 
his repealed and strange failures as he is. 
"Wc know he's belter than all of us." 
Lrochlingsays. "But I think it's obvious 
now that he'll never be great, and wc 
ought to appreciate that. Look, to be 
great you need one great shot — a shot 
to save you when things go wrong. Den- 
ny hasn't got it. Pancho tells him that 
all the time. I think Denny understands 
now that he will never be great. 

"You've got to really enjoy the game, 
too. I lost the finals in Ireland a few 
years ago and I was stomping all around 
and throwing rackets. You know. Jorgen 
Ulrich, the Danish player, came over to 
me afterward and (old me I ought to get 
out of tennis. 'Look.' he said. ‘You ob- 
viously don't like playing tennis. Why 
not get out of it?' He was right. I play 
tennis now because I like it." 

One wonders if Ralston can ever learn 
to like the pressure game. He already has 
undergone one change of court tempera- 
ment when he traded his rebellious 
ranting for the restrained grimaces of his 
present blue period— and the manufac- 
tured change may have hurt his game. 
Meanwhile, as they wait to see if the best 
young U.S. players. Arthur Ashe and 
Cliff Richey, have any chance for great- 
ness. the officials of the U.S. Davis Cup 
teams can look forward to more bizarre 
matches abroad and start adjusting 
themselves to o/es. f1>ing cushions and 
very loud "shs." end 
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my ranch investments while it builds up cash . . . cash I might use for retirement!" 


■' 'If I put cash into life insur- 
ance.' I told MONY man Steve 
Stephens, ‘that means less live- 
stock .. . I can't see ill’ 

"But Steve didn't talk of sim- 
ply family protection. He spoke 
of protecting the mortgage on 
my land and the livestock I 
bought. That interested mel 
"So, Steve developed a really 
well-rounded plan. It centered 
around securing my ranching in- 
terests while it helped me build 
up a fair amount of cash. Cash 
I might use for retirement. 

"Well, 1 started the plan... 
and I've been adding to it. Now, 
iiovtr«rthMONYm.n ’ family covered 

"St*v» siephtnt under a real fine plan. I've even 



started two of our children on 
their own insurance program. 
There's something else, too... 
insurance is about the best col- 
lateral for borrowing money. 

"I'd say Steve and MONY give 
me 'ideal' service." 

MONY men care for people. 
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The story that follows appears at first to he simply a (leliyhtfiil 
e.xercise in nature reporting. But this account of a search throutih 
the marshlaiiils of southern ,\ew Jersey for a not particularly 
exceptional bird turns with subtle sfren^ith into an unforgettable 
cmcation of intractable realities BY BIL GILBERT 



1 n the evening of u day this past June 
I I was splashingacrossa flat, wet piece 
of New Jersey real estate, half salt mead- 
ow. half swamp, a mile inland from an 
Atlantic beach resort, Swarming around 
me. in addition to clouds of the mos- 
quitoes that come so big and bold in 
south Jersey, were four bi^ys— the oldest 
15 and the youngest 10. At that mo- 
ment they could easily have passed for 
Tom Sawyer's gang or half a squad of 
smallish guerrillas. They, we all. were 
gashed from greenbriers. bug-bit, slath- 
ered with mud. There was no way we 
could have been otherw ise. Wc had come 
into the swamps early that morning, 
using canoes where the channels were 
deep enough and. where they were not. 
beaching the boats and pushing through 
the water and thickets on foot. 

Many bt>ys have a natural alhnity for 
swamps, and a few' of us older, retarded 
<mes have never lost it. In the first place, 
there is a lot to sec and do in swamps. 
They arc so lively that they make neigh- 
boring beaches, for example, seem sterile 
and monotonous. Great blue herons, 
least bitterns, magnificent white egrets 
rise up out of the reeds. Frogs bark 
and splash. Little crabs no bigger than 
June beetles scuttle over the mud. Lilies 
bloom, sweet bay smells, muskrats swim 
and the mud sucks and sounds as if it, 
tiw, were alive. There is still another 
thing about bog-trotting for children 
and childish men. Once in a swamp, you 
arc beyond all those insistent feminine 
voices that speak for the virtues of be- 
ing clean and dry and careful about your 
shoes. In a swamp, civilization is sus- 
pended and soap has not been invented. 
There is nothing for it hut to wallow 
in the mud and enjoy it. 

Despite the diverse and exotic pleas- 
ures of swamping, our scraggly little 
band had not spent the day in the Jersey 
mud a'nd briers entirely for the esthetics 
of the experience. We were on a mission 
— to find some fledgling fish crows to 

continutd 
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lake back as companion birds. Fish 
crows iConits ossifmgus) arc small ver- 
sions of the common American crow' 
which have adapted, like Niardwalk con- 
cessionaires, to seaside living. They breed 
abundantly all along the coast from 
Florida to Connecticut, nesting (at least 
in New Jersey ) in sassafras, holly, swamp 
cedars and oaks, which though low arc 
perishingly hard to climb because of the 
poison ivy and caibricr vines that usually 
drape these scrubby trees. That day we 
had climbed dozens of trees with crow 
nests but found no young crows. Main- 
ly this was because we were loo late in 
the season. We could identify many 
young crowds by their food-begging cries, 
but they were already flying. 

I n some of the abandoned nests there 
were infertile eggs or the carcasses 
of fledglings that had died of disease, 
storms or from being starved to death 
by more aggressive nestmates. Two nests 
apparently had been ripped apart by 
predators, perhaps raccoons. In one 
thicket close by a road fish-crow nests 
had been pulled down by a neighboring 
cottage owner whom we encountered. 
He told us he was a bird lover, that is. he 
loved the good herons, which nested in 
this clump of trees, and proved his affec- 
tion by driving off the bad fish crows, 
which cat heron eggs. (They do, as her- 
ons cat frogs and fish and mice.) 

So by evening we had come down to 
our last hour of light and our last chance, 
a single row of a dozen trees growing 
far out across the fiat, wet meadow. The 
trees, mostly stunted cedars, were ap- 
parently standing on an imperceptible 
ridge of land, and from the channel by 
which we approached we could see a 
bulky osprey’s nest at the end of the row. 
One of the big fish eagles was in the 
air. and above, harassing it. were two 
fish crows. Wc had seen countless fish 
crows in the air that day. so while these 
two at least encouraged us to search 
(he isolated row of trees, they did not 
inflate our hopes extravagantly. 

We poled the canoes within half a 
mile of the ridge and then got out into 
the swamp. We hurried because the light 
was failing and a storm was rising somc- 
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where west of the Delaware River. Al- 
ready the sun was hidden by thunder- 
heads. and the wind was coming in 
squalls. The youngest boy. Kent, the 
son of a friend of mine, and 1 were 
ahead, as wc had tried to be all day. Kent 
stayed in front of the older boys because, 
through a chain of coincidences and 
tragedies, there probably was never a 10- 
y^ar-old who had such reasons for want- 
ing a fish crow. 1 kept up with him be- 
cause I hud never wanted to get a bird 
for a boy as badly as I did for him. 
Also I was perhaps the only man ever 
hunting hard for fish crows who had 
vowed never to take another away from 
the marshes. 

As It so often will do, eagerness un- 
did Kent and me. Sly 12-ycar.old son, 
Ky. bringing up the rear, walking and 
looking more carefully, spotted the 
crow’s ne.si hidden near the trunk of a 
cedar. Before Kent and I could double 
back. Ky was up the tree, gave a yell of 
triumph and was back down with two 
young crows, fully fledged but a week or 
so away from flying, 

All the boys. Ky not the least, had 
wanted a crow badly, but as Kent came 
up. Ky. w ho is as unaltruislic as a proper 
boy should be. handed him both crows. 
Neither of the other boys objected. .My 
immediate reaction was one of dum- 
founded pride and admiration, first for 
my son. then for boys in general and by 
association for my whole species. 

"Will these crows be like Barry?" 

"I hope they end better than Barry.’* 

"I know, but will they be as nice?" 

"You can’t tell. He was a very good 
one. It depends on how you treat them." 

As we talked, the two adult crows 
circled overhead, giving their curious 
alarm call, a half-bird, half-frog croak. 
They and their note bothered me more 
than they should have. The trouble was 
not exactly bad conscience abi>ut taking 
the young birds. In the morning two 
adult crows would sail over the swamp 
without emotional pain or grief, and to 
my mind Kent had more need for the 
fledglings than their parents did. Also, 
in a practical sense, the cause of crow- 
dom is better served than not by a boy 
occasionally taking and raising a nest- 
ling. I have yet to know a boy who has 


had a tame crow‘ who has grown up ic 
be a dynamiter of crow roosts, a crow 
poisoner or a crow gunner, as so many 
of our sportsmen and conservationists 
arc. 

It was not anthropomorphic guilt that 
the crows stirred up in me. but stranger 
fantasies. The two crows fiuttcring black 
against a black thunderous sky repre- 
sented for me what crows are classically 
supposed to symbolize — fell, funereal 
thoughts. They were mixed up in my 
mind with notions of death, treachery 
and the irreversible passage of time. So 



we retreated, Kent carrying the fledg- 
lings under his shirt, pushing through 
the swamp to get away from the com- 
ing storm and the croaking crows. 

The time has now come to introduce 
Barry, another fish crow, who was the 
subject of Kent's first questions when 
he was given the fledglings. NVe had all 
know n Barry, and these four boys, along 
with some of their sisters and brothers, 
had dug a grave for him along the Po- 
tomac River one bad day three summers 
past. Had there been no Barry wc would 
not have been there together in the Jer- 
sey maTsh. 

Barry was a paragon among crows, 
and this is high praise indeed, for there 
arc few other animals that make as good 
and interesting companions as crows. 
The Corvidae are a large family of birds 
which includes crows, jays, ravens and 
magpies. Most of them have a flair for 
amusing, and apparently being amused 
by. people. After being a crow fancier 


for ihe better part of 40 years, I believe 
that the reason crows and men can. if 
they choose, get along so well is simply 
that they have remarkably similar out- 
looks and reactions to life. Crows, like 
men. arc omnipresent, omnivorous and 
often seem to think of themselves as 
omniscient. Crows arc social, but one 
of their principal social ambitions is 
to put down other creatures. Crows arc 
brave in mobs, discreet when outnum- 
bered. They can be both affectionate 
and aggressive, adaptable and obdu- 
rate. They arc suspicious, sly. humorous, 
quick learners. They tend to be gluttons, 
fetishists and monologists. 

Character aside, crows are easy and 
practical birds to rear. Taken at the 
right age. just before they have learned 
io lly, fed promptly and often, juvenile 
crows do not need to be caged even 
after they have, so to speak, their wings. 
Even a very young crow has his eye on 
the main chance. If he finds that a boy 
or a man (or, presumably, a walrus or 
a parrot) will feed and entertain him. he 
will hang around. A tame crow will 
roost outside (if one is quick about 
shutting windows; otherwise he is like- 
ly to roost on a mantel or bedstead). 
During the day a crow will stay as close, 
underfoot and overhead, as the laws of 
physics and human patience permit. 
(In frankness I must admit that I have 
occasionally caged domestic crows — 
never to keep them from escaping but 
to temporarily escape them.) 

All of which makes the physically and 
psychologically irritating operation of 
building and maintaining pens unnec- 
essary in the case of crows. It is possi- 
ble to associate with these interesting 
birds on something other than a kindly- 
kcepcr-rcsigned-prisoner basis, which is 
about the best one can hope for with a 
wild animal that is caged. Far from act- 
ing or thinking like slaves or indentured 
servants, adopted crows seem to regard 
themselves as privileged guests. They 
move into a household in the manner 
of Monty Woolley. 

To begin with, crows are good, steady 
conversationalists who believe that one 
of the principal duties of a family lucky 
enough to be their host is to serve as a 
respectful audience. (The less said about 


split-tongue crows who “talk” the bet- 
ter. If a man is ass enough to spend 
hours shouting hello at a crow and 
the crow is dull enough to sit still for 
it, the bird will learn the word out of 
sheer boredom. The split-tongue bit does 
nothing to advance the process and 
probably delays it. Would you feel like 
shouting hello at a sadistic idiot who 
had razored your tongue?) 


L eft with their own tongues and to 
J their own devices, crows arc the 
Hubert Humphreys of the animal world. 
A normally articulate crow has between 
40 and SO vocal signals (as well as a 
dozen or so expressive gestures), which 
he uses to tell other crows how he feels, 
what he is eating, where he is going, 
where they should go and what he is 
viewing with alarm. The vocabulary of 
crows, like that of most animals, is 
both inherited and learned, and when a 
crow moves in with people he adapts 
his native language to fit his new domes- 
tic status, 

For example, there was a juvenile 
American crow named Sam. who when 
he arrived had about half a dozen ways 
of telling us he was hungry, hungrier 
and very hungry. He would flap about 
the yard, beak agape, uttering from the 
back of his throat a variety of pleading, 
wheedling, threatening notes, all rau- 
cous. In a week or so Sam had figured 
out the system. Food, when it did come, 
came through the kitchen door. There- 
after, rather than badger just any passer- 
by who might or might not be carrying 
crow goodies. Sam went to the source. 
He would sit on the doorstep, going 
through his begging repertoire until fed. 
Frequently in the process he would be 
able to slip inside the kitchen. There 
he made a second discovery. In com- 
parison with the yard, where there were 
only such dull activities as sunbathing 
and weeding, the inside of the house was 
a swinging place. There were pothold- 
ers to be shredded, butter to be walked 
through, tropical fish to be nipped from 
their tank, Iloors to be defecated upon 
and lots of people. From then on his 
ambition was to be a house crow. Long 
after most crows have forgotten their 


juvenile food cries. Sam. a great hulk 
of a bird, retained his. He would squawk 
at the door, like the most pathetic fledg- 
ling. not because he was hungry, but 
because he wanted to be let in to raise 
hell. He called at the door in the same 
way a dog barks or a muddy-handed 
child pounds. 

In the wild, crows are famous for 
the variety and precision of their warn- 
ing calls. They can. for example, dis- 
tinguish between an unarmed man and 
a man carrying a gun and pass along 
this information to other crows. They 
have calls for faraway danger, for im- 
mediate threats, for four-legged pred- 
ators, for winged and limbless ones. 
(Crows are particularly suspicious of 
anything that even vaguely resembles a 
large snake. Sam would throw a hissy 
when he saw a piece of black garden 
hose.) 

As they do with their food calls, tame 
crows rephrase their alarm calls to deal 
with household crises. A raven named 
Doc shared the premises with, among 
other beasts, a good-natured Airedale 
named Mike. Doc disliked the dog in- 
tensely and cursed him steadily. It was 
not that Doc feared the Airedale, it was 
just that the dog bugged him. Dog food 
is also crow’ food, as far as a crow is con- 
cerned. and Doc was always trying to 
muscle into Mike's food pan. The dog 
would simply lower his shaggy head to 
keep away from Doc’s heavy beak and 
push the bird aside. "Danger, dog. Dan- 
ger. dog.” the raven would croak hys- 
terically. despite the fact that the food 
belonged to the dog. The dog was dan- 
gerous because he was eating food that 
the raven might otherwise have eaten. 
The Corvidae are preeminent avian prac- 
titioners of doublethink. 

Besides giving vent to his hostility. 
Doc's danger calls were made for the 
purpose of getting help, as one raven will 
call others to come mob a fox. As far as 
Doc was concerned, we were ravens, and 
he expected us to help him rub out the 
Airedale. Often he got, in a sense, what 
he wanted. After 20 minutes or so of lis- 
tening to Doc’s foul language, somebody 
would usually put the dog away, not to 
please Doc but to shut his dirty mouth. 

Doc also had a special alarm call for 
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one particular human, a frequent visitor 
whom we shall call (what Doc called 
him is unprintable) Bostwick. Bostwick 
was a biologist (he was then analyzing 
the urine of crayfish) and was certain 
that the way to make friends with a raven 
was to hold dow n his w ings and massage 
his neck. Bostwick was wrong. Having 
been cupliircd by surprise once and 
given this ignominious Dutch rub. Drx: 
never forgot the experience or forgave 
Bostwick. Whenever the scientist ap- 
proached, Doc would fly out of reach, 
perch, fix the man with a cold eye and 
begin to chew him out. 

Most crow conversation isexhorialivc. 
aimed at getting somebody to do some- 
thing or stop doing something. How- 
ever. there are times when it is pleasant 
and instructive to listen to crows. For 
example, walking in the woods with a 
tame crow is a fine thing. A crow will 
follow like u dog, only in the air. flitting 
from tree to tree, tvccasionally souring 
up for a long look. All the lime he 
will be yakking away, telling the walk- 
er, whom he regards as a clumsy crow, 
what he sees that is curious, frighten- 
ing, good to cat or disgusting. It is 
like walking w ith a pair of mobile, high- 



powered binoculars wired for sound. 

Two-w ay conversation is possible w ith 
crows, though they do not encourage it. 
In the wild, crows note and react to many 
sound signals and can do (he same 
around the house. A crow quickly learns 
to come when called by name and to 
recognize, if not always obey, such com- 
mands as "Stop,” "Go away." “Shut 
up." “Ouch." and "Let go of my car." 
If one is a clever mimic, one can speak 
to a crow in Crow but. if not. almost any 
loud, harsh signal will do. This is no 
problem, since the things one often wants 
to say to crows can best be said in loud, 
harsh words. 

Besides talking all the tinte (here arc 
other personality trails that make the 
average crow a memorable houscgucst. 
For example, you have to watch them 
with the silverware. Most crows arc ei- 
ther latent or active kleptomaniacs, con- 
genitally unable to resist small, bright 
objects such as keys, buttons and coins. 
Not only do they warn to fondle trinkets, 
but they w ant to possess them, bear them 
away, hoard them like a miser, The sum- 
mer that Doc stayed with us there was a 
chronic shortage of teaspoons. Chil- 
dren. dishwashers and garbage disposers 
were blamed. Not until fall, when a tar- 
paulin used to w interize a sleeping porch 
was unrolled, were the spinins and cul- 
prit discovered. had stashed away 
1 1 spoons in the core of the canvas roll. 

Crows also arc apt to sneak up on 
other guests and try to make love to 
them. Among the Corvidae a common 
way of displaying affection is ritual feed- 
ing. One bird w ill pop bits of food into 
the mouth of an amoroso. This is line 
between crows but can lead to problems 
when a crow becomes enamored with 
a Homo sapiens. The difliculty is that 
a crow is weak on identifying and dis- 
tinguishing the functions of (he many 
gaping orifices he finds in a human skull. 
Since crows usually perch on a shoulder, 
it is not surprising that they should re- 
gard ears with particular affection. These 
facts may interest an ornithologist but 
are hard to explain to, say. the matronly 
w ife of a business acquaintance who first 
met the family and Sam. the crow, at a 
picnic. This lady, more or less out of 
good manners (when in savage places 


do as the savages do), tolerated Sam 
perching on her shoulder. However, 
when he slipped away, icturncd and 
jammed a wad of potato salad against 
her eardrum it neither cleared the air 
nor her head to explain that Sam found 
her glamorous and desirable. 

All of which may stand as cither a 
I \ recommendation or a warning for 
those ci>nteinpluling inlet personal rela- 
tionships with the Corvidae. It is also in- 
tended to emphasize that when it is 
claimed that Barry, the fish crow-, was 
the very most among crows, a consider- 
able claim is being made. It is perhaps 
an exaggeration to tout Barry as the 
tamest of all crows we have known (it 
is hard to get a bird any tamer than one 
thill will stuff potato salad in your ear). 
It is fair, however, to say he was the 
most dependent (lameness is a euphe- 
mism for dependency, though most ani- 
mal keepers do not like to admit it). 

Barry was hatched on the Flastern 
shore of Maryland and brought back to 
our mountain bestiary in central Penn- 
sylvania late in June. The first thing 
that set him apart from other crows 
was that he was a finicky eater. Most 
crows have cast-iron stomachs and cath- 
olic tastes. The) will eat anything - 
roast chicken, watermelon, cheese, dis- 
tillery mash, cigarette butts, ripe olives. 
They' arc feathered goats. Barry was dif- 
ferent. He gagged and spit out such old 
crow favorites as bread-and-milk mush, 
soft dog kibble and hard-cooked eggs. 
At last my wife, with typical feminine 
perspicacity, hit on the solution. "They 
call this a fish crow. Try fish.” 

Ky was dispatched with a dip net to 
the trout stream that flows past the 
house. After some judicious chumming 
he came back with half a dozen black- 
nosed dace minnows. Barry took them 
down immediately and shouted for more. 
It quickly became apparent that while 
he would cat only minnows, he would 
cal them in really extraordinary quanti- 
ncs. The dace in our stream run about 
two inches long, eight to the ounce. Bar- 
ry ate 82 of these little fish on his best 
day (or. rather. Ky’s best netting day: 
the crow would probably have eaten 
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more if Ky could have caught more). 

Barry rapidly learned all there was to 
know about minnows except how to 
catch them for himself, When the dip 
net appeared liarry would fly to the 
stream, settle on a rock and squawk until 
the catch was brought to him. I was nev- 
er certain that his failure to fish for him- 
self may not have been intentional. Aft- 
er all, why should a crow splash around 
in a cold, swift stream, spearing dace 
one at a time, when there were half a 
dozen people who could bring him lish 
by the netful? 

Barry's specialized feeding habits were 
at the root of his special dependency. 
Most crows prefer to be fed. but if chow 


is late or skimpy they will not go hun- 
gry. They will begin to find a bug here, 
a berry there, a neighbor dow n the road 
who makes a tasty peach cobbler. In 
time they will wander farther and farther 
afield. Barry, however, had no place to 
go c.xccpl where there were damn fools 
to net minnows for him. 

His food supply secure. Barry .settled 
into the domestic routine as only a crow 
can. He was a dog scolder, a button 
snatcher, a turner of book pages. He was 
also a telephone answerer. The phone 
was rigged to an outside bell, and Barry 
learned that when this bell rang, hu- 
mans, like Pavlov's dogs, would react 


by going to a desk beside a second-floor 
w indow and fondling a black instrument. 
Therefore when the phone rang Barry 
would fly to the same window and sit 
outside on the ledge, beating on the pane 
with his beak for admittance. 

Despite such carryings on. Barry won 
his greatest fame as a canoe crow . Harry 
commenced canoeing in a small way. He 
learned to sit on the thwart of a 15- 
footer that Ky anchored in a dammed- 
up pool of the creek, the better to carry 
on his dace-netting operations. This ex- 
perience served Barry as a sort of novice 
cant.>e instruction and prepared him for 
bigger things as a member of The Trip. 

The Trip is a cross between a reunion 
of old friends and a cooperative summer 
camp, a 10-day canoe cruise that four of 
us fecund mated pairs and 16 of our 
offspring have made each summer for the 
past six years. The four bi>ys who made 
up the party to the Jersey swamps were 
all Trip veterans, along with such other 
people as Ky's three younger sisters. 
Kent's older brother and his younger 
sister, Kristin. The lirst Trip, when none 
of the children were as old as 10. w as an- 
ticipated with considerable doubt by the 
Bigs (the kids' slang for the adults who 
dreamed up the idea). Mothers were 
worried about drownings. fathers abtiut 
horsing and portaging 1 1 cani>cs down 
a 30-mile stretch of river. However, the 
thing came off because wc were of an 
age, in an age. w hen if anything, no mat- 
ter how preposterous, is conceived as 
being “good for the children" it must 
be acted upon. Much to our surprise, 
we found after the first Trip that Smalls 
can perform unexpected feats of good 
sense, endurance and daring when the 
operative orders arc "you can." rather 
than "you can't." By the summer of 
Barry's advent. The Trip had become 
such a tradition that it could not be 
postponed even for a crow. Since the 
chances of finding a crow-sitter with a 
dip net and stream full of dace were 
slim, there seemed nothing to do but 
lake the bird with us. 

Barry by this time was fully grown, a 
competent, if not fancy, flier. Neverthe- 
less. he niade his way down the river as 
the rest of us did, in a canoe, sitting on 
thwarts or gunwales, taking his ease like 


a Victorian maiden in a punt while oth- 
ers provided the locomotion. Occasion- 
ally, when wc had to make a portage or 
when wc struck a stretch of rough wa- 
ter (he detested being splashed) or when 
a bit of shiny flotsam caught his fancy, 
he would leave the flotilla, but never for 
long. Small or Big. it is u wonderful 
thing to sec a crow winging across a riv- 
er and have him drop down and perch 
on the bow thwart of your canoe. 

Barry had only one problem, the thing 
that bothers many first-time campers. 
He had difficulty adjusting to the food. 
Wc were cruising on an upper section of 
the Potomac River, where the current 
was fast, the bed rocky and crow min- 
nows hard to catch. After some sulking 
and temper tantrums, Barry eventually 
learned to take fresh-w atcrclams. canned 
ravioli, beef stew, pancakes and sugar 
cookies. This fare kept Barry's body and 
soul together, but it did not satisfy him 
as minnows did. and con.scquently he 
was. or would have us believe he was. 
ravenous most of the time. 

At night Barry roosted on the grip 
ends of a pair of crossed canoe paddles 
that were erected c.xprcssly for his con- 
venience at each campsite. At daybreak 
he was up and at us. intent on rousing 
someone to start the fire and get the 
pancakes going. He would hop from 
sleeping bug to sleeping bag. making a 
raucous food call, pulling an car here, 
tweaking a nose there. He was a vil- 
lainously effective gctier-up, but other- 
wise not much help in iheearly morning. 
Real woodcraft is. at 5:30 a.m., with 
thick, cold river mist blowing in your 
face, trying to coax a flame out of a bun- 
dle of damp grass while a crow sits on 
your head fanning the air with hi.s wings. 

In the afternoon progress was halted 
in some shallow, sandy place to hunt 
clams for the crow. The method was to 
spread out in a long line across the river 
and. barefooted, beat downstream, feel- 
ing for the shellfish with our toes. One 
canoe was lowed behind. In it rode Bar- 
ry, shouting advice, and a boy with a 
knife who, as the clams were tossed to 
him, optened them and dropped them 
down the crow's throat. 

When the bird had had enough clams 
it was time to camp for the night and 

fo/tlitiufd 
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Not all tires 
are really" round, 
either... 


This one is! 

The Round Tire! 

It rolls lit least .^,()()() miles fiirtlicr. 


Doughnuts might not taste better 
if they were truly round but round- 
ness counts in tires. Take the Atlas 
PLYCRON* Tire. It’s rounder. And 
roundness is only one reason it rolls 
at least 3,000 miles further than even 
the tires that come on most new cara. 

Atlas has a much rounder mold! 

What makesit rounder? Aspecial mold 
precision engraved to within 3 1000 
of an inch of perfect round. Other 
molds can be out of round by as much 
as 30 1000 of an inch. 


Small difference? Maybe. Until you 
think how many millions of times a 
year a tire turns. Tlien that difference 
adds up, for rounder tires roll more 
smoothly, wear more evenly. 

Cord strength, wrap-around tread, 
many other things are important, too. 
The i)oint is, only a tire this carefully 
built can give you those extra miles. 

At least 3,000 more miles! 

The toughest driving tests prove you 


can ex}>ect at least 3,000 extra miles 
from The Round Tire — even more if 
you’re an average driver. 

Want more miles? Make The Round 
Tire your tire! 

ATLAS 

PLYC RON 


THE ROUND TIRE THAT ROLLS 3,000 MILES FURTHER 

Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations • Atlas Tires • Batteries • Accessories 
"Atlii*" “I’lycron'' Ki?*. U S. I*»t. Off- ®AtlM .Supply Co. 


BIRD AND VOW ro„finu»t 


start supF>er for Barry and the rest. 
Around a cook fire Barry's manners 
were worse than those of the average 
camper. At first we tried to serve him as 
we did everyone else, giving him a tin 
plate full of whatever was in the pot. He 
did not like this system. Suspicious of 
camp food, like an auU>crat in fear of 
being poisoned. Barry chose to eat only 
from somebody else's plate after he was 
certain that what he was expected to 
eat was being eaten generally. Even the 
5-year-olds soon learned to set their 
plates in a secure, level place and clamp 
down hard on one rim in order to coun- 
terbalance the weight of the crow, who 
stioner or later would light on the other 
rim for a few bcakfuls of chow. 

A detached observer might well find 
this whole business ridiculous. 24 peo- 
ple devoting the best part of 10 days 
catering to the whims of a petulant 
crow. On the other hand, there are ex- 
amples of as many as 24 people spending 
as much as 10 days in worse and less 
memorable ways. 

The end of that Trip and of Barry is 
best described plain and quick. The last 
afternoon was muggy, with thunder, 
lightning and rain squalls playing along 
the river. We were anxious to get off the 
water as soon as we could, and Barry 
was a drag on the w hole party. Threaten- 
ing weather always made him nervous. 
That afternoon he was constantly flit- 
ting from can«.>e to canoe, from shore 
to shore, perhaps looking for shelter in 
the trees. Impatiently. 1 decided to re- 
strain him until we reached our take-out 
point. A good method of painlessly con- 
fining largish birds is to put them in 
some kind of a flexible straitjacket. A 
newly caught hawk, for example, can 
be stuffed into a nylon stocking and held 
immobile for a few hours with no dam- 
age to his feathers. No nylons being at 
hand. I whistled Barry to my canoe, 
caught him up and put him in the sleeve 
of a shirt. Shirt and crow were put be- 
hind the stern scat while we did some 
serious paddling to beat the storm. Dur- 
ing the passage Barry thrashed about, 
but instead of working his way out of 
the sleeve wriggled further into it. When 
we came to the landing I reached for 
Barry and instead found a limp bundle 


of scraggly feathers, a suffocated crow. 

For many years 1 have been much 
involved with many animals. Most of 
them are dead now, and some have died 
because of my ignorance and stupidity. 
But none were killed quite so ignorantly 
and stupidly as Barry was. It could be 
argued that had we not taken Barry from 
his nest a raccoon might have pulled 
him to pieces as a fledgling. Hud he 
survived the canise trip he might have 
been run over by a car the next day or 
caught by a cat, These things might 
have happened, but they did not. I had 
called him back from across the river 
and smothered him in my shirt. While 
the Smalls cried and dug his grave and 
the Bigs unloaded the canoes silently, 
1 made the no-more-crow vow. Not to 
protect crow.s. but to protect myself. 

The Bigs and the Smalls have made 
other cruises since then. Eels have been 
caught on trout lines, copperheads un- 
der tents: caves have been discovered 
and many good rapids run, but Barry 
remains a centra! figure in the folklore 
of The Trip. Each subsequent spring 
some of the Smalls would ask. "Can 
we get another Barry?" They were put 
off evasively, not with any talk about 
vows. Children are realists (like crows) 
and do not understand or sympathize 
with that kind of sentimentality. 

So we come again to the Jersey swamp 



where the vow was broken, under the 
wings of fish crows fluttering against 
ihunderheads, like funereal thoughts. 
This explanation, too. should be made 
directly. One day this June. Kent and 
his sister. Kristin, were running across 
a honeysuckle-covered field near their 
home in northern Virginia. Kristin, sev- 
en, running hard because she was fol- 
lowing ten, fell, in the one spot in the 
field where a garden cultivator had been 
abandoned, prongs up. She died 10 
hours later. 

Bigs have conventions, rituals, reflexes 
that act automatically to blunt reality, 
even the reality of death. Smalls have 
not mastered these devices. They only- 
know what they really sec. what they 
really feel. A boy who has turned to see 
his sister impaled on the ground knows 
only what is real, that she is dead for no 
reason that makes any sense to a living 
mind. This boy will scream at night in 
horror. 

Other little girls arc being bombed, 
cut up in alleys, run over by trucks 
(and fledgling fish crows are being eaten 
by raccoons if they are not being suf- 
focated in shirts). There are no pieties 
suitable for this situation. So we talk 
abc>ut the river and the rapids and being 
pinched in your sleeping bag by a crow. 

“Bil. 1 wish I could have another one. 
a Barry. Something I could take care 
of, play with this summer." 

“Do you really want another crow, 
Kent?" 

"1 really do. Can you find one?" 

“Kent, we‘11 find a crow. We'll go 
day after tomorrow ." 

"That's the funeral." 

"We'll go Thursday.” 

Thus there are now three Barrys. The 
first a ghost bird fluttering in 23 mem- 
ories. The second Barry is with Kent 
in McLean. Va. ("1 only want to take 
one. I want to take good care of him.") 
The third Barry is here, at this precise 
moment sitting outside the window, 
squawking for Ky to hurry up with an- 
other serving of black-nosed dace. 

Thus, also, are vows pointless that 
neither comfort nor restore the dead, 
worn at graveside and broken when they 
conflict with the real needs of those 
who live. END 
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Fjllback Matt Sneli of the New York Jets eludes Buffalo tackier and goes for a long run. 

AFLfullback 
Matt Snell 

is playing ball with us. 

We called a huddle with Matt Snell, and he came out of it wearing Hickok 's 
Pro-Rated'"* slacks. Months later, he's still wearing them. To demonstrate the 
durability, wearability, warmth and style of slacks tailored from a blend of 70% 

Acrilan* acrylic, and 30% worsted. A blend designed to be as supple as an end 
run. As tough as a crack off-tackle. And a lot more comfortable than either. 

Acrilan is made by Chemstrand. N.Y.. N.Y. 10001. a Division of MonSSntO 




AFL endorsed Pro-Rated^" slacks by HICKOK. 






“Grow some ivy,” they said. 

It was 1931 and Sears had just founded Allstate. 

And people seemed to expect an insurance company 
to cover its walls with green vines. 

We respect tradition. But too much ivy-covered thinking 
can choke off bright new ideas. 

So we let the gardening take care of itself. And we 
revolutionized the insurance business. 


We cut red tape and high costs wherever we could. And made 
more good, solid protection easier for more people to buy. 



Today, we offer good, honest values in 
quality Life, Auto, Health, Home and 
Business protection. Most every kind. 

And 7 million people trust Allstate with all 
or part of their insurance. 

Their number keeps growing because 
as new policyholders sign on, old ones 
stay on — year after year after year. 

They get fast, fair claim service 
when they need it. And their money 
can’t buy better protection. 

All that is green is not ivy. 



You’re in good hands with ALLSTATE- 
where people come for value and stay for service 


Allstate* Insurance Companies— founded by Sears 



BASEBALLS WEEK 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

('Hic\ciO iS 0> at last >laitcd (o .ici like a 
pennant contender should and. by picking 
on the league's three \u)rsi icainv ran up a 
l()-g.ime winning streak to jiiinp from (Ifih 
place to second— .• games behind the 
Twins. Disappt>inting Juan Pi/arroand Gary 
Peters, who comhined for victories last 
year hut only nine this season before the 
week began, added two more to their total 
with strong pitching performaiiecs. while 
Hill Skowron. John Romano .ind Pete 
Ward, all placid at the plate lately. (Inally 
provided some punch. Skowron and Ro- 
mano each hit two home runs. V. .ird drove 
in three runs m one game, doubled to beat 
Boston in another. Most promising of all 
was the fact that the Sos. after gotng four 
months without hitting home runs in more 
than four successive games, homered in 
nine straight. Ml this revived Manager Al 
Lope/, who was s<t happy after one vic- 
tory last week he told his players, '‘Ihc 
beer's on me." Cirabhing a drink, Ward 
toasted Lope/ with "Meie's to a pennant." 
Said Lope/. "I'll drink to that. " Hut the 
beer had a Hat taste, for viinsisoia (4-3) 
showed no signs of folding. Shortstop /oilo 
Versalles won one game with his base run- 
ning, Llility Man Sandy N'aldespino won 
another with ii pineh-hit single and Man- 
ager Sam Mclc won still another with his 
brain. In a game against the Tigers. Mele 
ordered an intentional walk to the danger- 
ous lyick McAuJilTe with the pitcher com- 
ing up nest and a runner on second, stand- 
ard strategy that ap[vearcd to backfire when 
Jake Wood, hitting for Pitcher Mickey Lo- 
lich. singled uv lie the score. Hut the Twins 
won anyway, just as Mele had figured it all 


LEADING ROOKIES 


BAtllNG 
Nen Senatdis 
Valiiespmo Twins 
Moigan Astros 
Corrales Phillies 
Barker Yankees 
Pere/ Re'Is 
CarOenai Angels 
Blelary Orioles 
Repor Yankees 
Krug. Cubs 

PITCHING 
tiniv. Giarris 
Wagner Phillies 
Vopei Angels 
iKkei While Sot 
Palmer Ornles 
Boswell Twins 
Oierker. Aslios 
May. Angels 
1. Miller Oiioles 
Howaril While Soi 
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along. "We got Lolich. who had struck out 
13 of our batters in seven innings. t»ut i>r 
the game." he said, "and beat his reliever 
the next inning." diiroii l4 3) lost Mc- 
Auliffe for ihe season when he fractured a 
finger two games later, but Vlanager Char- 
lie Dressen was siill full of bounce. "We 
wnn'i surrender until we're nine out with 
eight games lo play." he said with a sick 
smile. The other so-called pennant contend- 
ers, nvi iiMOKi (2-2) and ci ivti \m> (2 4). 
languished far behind as the Orioles lost 
lo rookie pitchers Jim Lonboig of Ihc Red 
Sox and Jackie Cullen of the Yankees, 
while the Indians drv'ppcd two of three to 
both the .Athletics and \v vsmst.ios (2-4). 
The twiy losses to ihe Senators were partic- 
ularly galling— m the ninth inning of one 
Oick Nen hit a iwo-run homer to beat the 
Indians, and in the eighth inning of the 
other Woodic Held did the same thing. 
Fiosios's (2 6) Tony Conigliaro. playing 
Ills second game after three weeks out with 
a broken wrist, welcomed back Manager 
Hilly llerinan. who had just returned after 
an appendectomy, with a home run. a tri- 
ple. a double and four RHIs, J.ick Sanford, 
purchased by los vs<.iiis (3 4i from the 
Ciiants earlier m ihe week, beat the Twins 
in his American i.eague debut, while Joe 
Adcock, another old National Leaguer, hit 
two home runs, kassss ciiv l2 5l used 
23 of Its 24 players — only Piichei 1 red 
lalboi was a spectator— in a game against 
the White Son and still lost. Said Al Lo- 
pe/. "it was the cra/iesl game I've seen 
in all my years in baseball." mw sork 
(3-1) finally climbed over ..‘'01) as CIctc 
Hover and Tom Tresh homered to win two 
games. 


SlJiiilingi Miiin 79 46 Chi 71 SI Drl70- 
33 Balt 67 33 dev S8 34 NY 63 61 LA 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

In the eighth inning of a game in Chicago 
last week Catcher Fd Hailey of the Cubs 
violated baseball's oldest un written law when 
hes.iid to Pitcher Jim Maloney ofriNci'ss.vii 
(4 2l. ".Say, Jim, you're perfect out there 
today, hut we've got a guy in the weeds 
who'll get you." 1 he guy never did. neither 
did the Cubs— and Maloney pitched and won 
a lO-inning no-hitter 1 -0 t'n Leo C.irdcnas' 
home run. Two monihsago Maloney pitched 
another Ul-inning no-hitlcr but lost that one 
to the Mets I 4) in the 1 1th. Last week, as the 
Cubs' Larry Jackson matched run less innings 
with him, Maloney kept saying lo himself. 
"My gosh, don't tell me it's going lo hap- 
pen again! " It almost did happen again, 
for Maloney went to 3 and 2 on 13 bai- 
lers. walked U) and loaded the bases ivvic;. 


by MARK MULVOY 


He also struck out 12 I'i made some 
really unbelievable pilches"). The Redv 
rewarded Maloney, vvho figured his "next 
no-hitter should be in October- in the 
World Scries," with his second SI.(kH) raise 
this year. In addition lo winning the game 
for Maloney. Cardenas singled home the de- 
cisive run that g.ive Joe Nuxhall his ninth 
win in his last 1(1 decisions, sas tRvscisco 
(.^ 2) put presstirc on the Dodgers as \\ illic 
Mays homered in six straight games and IK- 
ycar-old rookie Ken Henderson beat the 
Mels with a single one day and a double Ihe 
next, los xsi.n ts t3-4) started to solicit 
adxeriisements for a Dodger World Scries 
program. Johnny Briggs and Richie .Alien of 
I'Hii xDiiPiiK (3 3) each hit home runs in 
the bottom of the ninth inning to tie two 
games, bill the Phillies lost both of them in 
extra innings. Oulticlder Lou Hrock set a 
modern si. i oi is (2 ('I team record when 
he si»*lc his 4*>lh base, and c itK Ai.o (3-4) 
Pitcher Hill I'aiil. on leave from the Air Na- 
liniuil (iiiard. won his third game of the 
year— all of them shutouts. Lddie Mathews 
had SIX RHIs in one g.imc and a game-win- 
ning two-run homer in another for xm- 
WAiKii i4 3). Henry Aaron, hovxcvcr. lost 
a home run when the umpire ruled he 
stepped out of the batter's box while swing- 
ing. not siox's (3 4) Robin Roberts pitched 
his second straight shiiunil over i‘ii ishi r<.ii 
(4 2l, then easily beat ihc Cubs— for his 
third victory in a row since rclui'ning lo the 
National League. After being elimimtted 
from the pennant race last week with 44 
games lo play, siw vokk i 3-41 relaxed and 
took three straight from the ('ardinals. 

&lan>tinis LA 77 33 $f 69 3) Mil 79 

S2 Cm 68 34 Ph.l 66 37 Pill 63 61 Sit 

60 63. Chi 39 68 Hou 31 73 NY 39 83 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 



JIM MALONEY 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 
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IQITole the readers take over 


BOOMERANG 

Sirs: 

In regard to Jim Brosnan's article about 
the Cincinnati Reds (Boom Go the Big ReJ 
Bats, Aug. 16), I wish to voice my dissent. 
With or without a revitalized O'Toole the 
Reds still lack sullicicnt pitching. As base- 
ball tension mounts during a pennant fight, 
hitting declines in importance. Good pitch- 
ers who become emotionally charged in- 
evitably dominate good hitters emotionally 
charged. Therefore, the Reds will drop in 
the National League race, leaving the Phil- 
lies to knock off the Dodgers. 

David M. Karvvoski 

rcastcrvillc. Pa. 

Sirs: 

Granted Jim O'Toole is not the pitcher 
he has been for the past four seasons. But 
when a team has four capable starters in 
Sammy Fllis, Jiwy Jay, Jim Maloney and 
Joe Nuvhall, who needs a fifth starter? Very 
few teams can boast even three good start- 
ing pitchers. 1 suggest Mr. Rrosnan look 
elsewhere for the real reason behind the 
Reds* inability to get into first place. 

Louts Adlir 

San Diego 
Sirs: 

Boom go the Big Brave bats. 

Larry BRcytKS 

New 'York City 

LEFT AND RtCHT 

Sirs: 

Five months ago SI bluntly stated that 
the majors' best pitcher was Dean Chance 
(March 8). He may be classified as the best 
on a seventh-place ball club but hardly the 
best in the ntajors. 

Now Jim Brosnan comes out and says 
that Juan Marichal is "the best pitcher in 
the majors." 

Has everyone forgotten a .stvuthpaw pitch- 
ing for the first-place Dodgers who seems 
certain to break Bob Feller's season strike- 
out record of 348 and win the most games 
since Di/zy Dean? Pitchers like Sandy Kou- 
fu\ come around about once in a decade. 

DAVt Gatis 

Arlington, Va. 

Sirs: 

Jim Brosnan is all wet. When Juan Mari- 
chal can strike out 10 or more batters in a 
game 76 times or average 10.3 strikeouts per 
game, then he will be the best pitcher in the 
majors and not before. Koufax and Mc- 
Dowell arc tops. 

Paul GtRosKY 

Pittston, Pa. 


Sirs: 

Here we go again. Marichal is the best 
right-hatuler in baseball. Koufax is the best. 

Ray Hussa 

Cataldo, Idaho 

GOAT HILLS, U.S.A. 

Sirs: 

It may be disloyal for a Dallasitc to con- 
gratulate you for an article about Fort 
Worth. Nevertheless, The dory Game at 
Coat Hills (Aug. 16) was as enjoyable as 
any story I have ever read in Si, and 1 have 
been a dedicated reader since l')54. 

R. B. MoovtR II 

Dallas 

Sirs: 

It was with many fond (and other) mem- 
ories that I read Dan Jenkins' article about 
the famous Goat Hills course. It has been 
14 years since my family moved from Fort 
Worth to Martinsville, Virginia, but I can 
distinctly remember the old course and the 
fellows who played there. May 1 assure the 
readers that every word of Dan Jenkins’ 
article is true and that the old saying "truth 
is stranger than fiction" is certainly applic- 
able to the endless array of folklore that has 
come down through the years concerning 
that lovable shrine to golf. 

Richard Glodman 

Martinsville, V'a. 

Sirs; 

Quadruple great! 

But there's a muny here in Houston which 
wears the name of Herman Park, and its 
relationship to golf is more mysterious than 
the New York Meis are to baseball. Herman 
Park makes Goat Hills look like a shrine to 
the National Open. And as a haven for 
hustlers and con men it ranks firmly above 
the nearest traveling crap game. 

At Herman Park they’ve got a game to 
fit anybody. 

A. K. Fassltt 

Houston 

Sirs: 

The Glory Game at Coal Hills is going 
into my library of golfing gems. But Dan 
Jenkins need not pine for want of action. 
Out here such sundry characters as The 
White Bear. The Haircut, Sorghum, Round 
Man, The Whistler. Mose and Tennis Shoes 
will step up to the tee with him. Same game 
—plus a few local innovations. 

I've belonged to several golf clubs in my 
travels. For a rollicking time with plenty of 
action, a public links is the place to play. 

Paul Wilneke 

Boring, Ore. 


.Sirs: 

Snik-nej Nad! I'm still crying from laugh- 
ter. Dan Jenkins' "yoong" crew was twice 
as motley as the gang at our outdoor pi>ol- 
room which includes New Smyrna Fats (the 
pro). The Roadrunner, Lighthorse, Billy 
Bowlegs. The Snake, Carload. Gumbo. 
Friendly Henry. Catfish, Shaky and The 
Spider, among others. 

Bou Pattillo 

New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 

Sirs: 

Some readers may think that Dan Jenkins 
got carried away reading Damon Runyon 
stories, but 1*11 buy the whole article. Wel- 
don the Oath has got to be real. I saw- him 
only this morning while shaving. 

Frank W. Lucas 

Portland, Texas 
Sirs: 

Just finished Dan Jenkins' fine article and 
wish to compliment him on a wonderful job. 
I couldn't help but reflect on (hose days, al- 
most with tears in my eyes. They were really 
something. It's for sure another game like 
that will never be assembled. 

John O'Connell 

New Orleans 
Sirs: 

I am sure Dan Jenkins' splendid yarn re- 
vived forgotten memories for thousands of 
Goat Hillers everywhere. Congratulations. 

ScoiT Brown 

Lexington, Ky. 

$200,000 AND UNDER 

Sirs: 

"Joe Namath is marvelous. Namaih is 
wonderful. Namaih is the new Sammy 
Baugh. Namaih is getting S4l)0.0(X). Nam- 
ath, wow!" 

Well, hooray for Dan Jenkins and his fine 
article on John Huarte (/4 Star Is Born— Too 
Lore. Aug. 16). Maybe Huarte is getting only 
S2(X),(K)0. but he's a darn giKvd quarterback. 

Colin Minor 

Regina, Sask. 

Sirs: 

It seems to us that Dan Jenkins supports 
the performance of John Huarte at the ex- 
pense of several other players. Certainly 
Huarte's fine play is worthy of praise, but 
isn’t it possible that Navy's Pat Donnelly 
was himself responsible for his one-handed 
catch that gave the All-Stars and Huarte a 
key first down? And perhaps he could and 
would play pro ball were he free of his naval 
obligation. Wasn't it Oklahoma's Lance 
Rentzcl who gave the All-Stars their second 
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EDITORIAL A ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sports 

Time & Life BuilJins. Rivkcfeller Center. 
New York. New York 11K):0, 


Time Inc. also puhiishes Tlvii. Lift, t hh tl sr 
an<l, in conjunction with its suhsKiiarics. the 
Iniernalionat editions of Timi and Ulll. 
Chairman of the Board, Andrew Meiskcll; 
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John F. Hacve>;Vicc Presidents. Charles A 
Adams. Bernhard M. Auer. Rheit Austell, 
tdgar R. Baker. Charles B. Bear. Clay Buck- 
houi. K- M, Buckley, John L. Ilallenheck. 
Jerome -S. Hardy. Sidney t. James, Ar- 
thur 'A- Keylor. Henry Luce III. Ralph D. 
Paine Jr., Weston C. Pullen Jr. James H. 
Shepley : Assistant Comptroller and Assistant 
Secretary. Curtis C. Messingcr; Assistant 
Trca.urers. W. G. Davis. Lsan S. tngcis, 
Richard H. McKcough. 
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19TH HOLE ranli»iir,l 

louchdown wiih a diving catch in the end 
7onc? And perhaps it was becau^ of and 
not in spite of a Yale man that Muaric was 
able to engineer the All-Stars' lirst touch- 
down. 

Kill Gosiinl 
Tom Brai)> 

Maumee, Ohisr 
Sirs; 

For a guy who kicked a 36-yard field goal 
and an evtra point, and in addition caught a 
touchdown pass in the driving rain. Chuck 
Merccin of Yale received some pretty rough 
treatment from Dan Jenkins ("even a Yale 
man couldn't drop it"). Just remember that 
for the first 40 minutes of the 1^65 College 
All-Star game the score was Browns 24, Mer- 
ccin 3. and that the Ivy League's one *'un- 
likcly" star accounted for 10 of the Stars' 16 
points. 

STI PHI N N. Om IJSII IN 

Philadelphia 

Sirs; 

\\ hen will SI st»>p deprecating Ivy League 
athletes'.’ While few Ivy Leaguers make it as 
big as Yale's Mike Pyle did with the Bears. 
It might just be (hat graduating Ivy athletes 
have something better to do with their lives 
than professional sports, which is the main 
■ 'cup of lea" for many of the graduating ath- 
letes of the "OscahM's;! Southerns" and the 
■’Siwash Westerns-" Witness Princeton's 
basketball All-America Bill Bradley, now 
turned Rhodes scholar! 

Let us linully recognise that the hies arc 
not playing by 'Lillie League" rules— hut 
by the same rules as all other NCAA col- 
leges. 

I oRi s H, Nai's,s Jr. 

Forestville. Conn. 

AH! WILDERNESS 

Sirs: 

I am sad over the missed i>pporlunitics in 
the article Jo{inc\ Jountei in a Vpm Park- 
luiul (July 26). To do simple justice to your 
readers and to i>ne of the challenging, un- 
spoiled areas of our land, sonteonc who 
knows and loves the Canyonlands should 
write a factual article for you about its 
mystencs and beauties. 

One March 1. too, had the rare cvperiencc 
of sleeping in the snow m Canyonlands. It 
was in Salt Crock Canyon beside a spring. 
W'c rode horseback in the dark through 
four-foot-high sagebrush to reach it. After 
supper around the fire, talking of our Moki 
neighbors of 700 years ago and of the bril- 
liance of the starred sky, we crawled into 
our sleeping bags. NcM morning the world 
was white over the silver sagebrush and 
vivid red-rock walls. 

Zane Grey caught the excitement of the 
Canyonlands area in stirring adventure 
talcs. Here arc a multitude of strange red- 


rock pinnacles and shapes: the almost un- 
known cliff-barricrcd junction of tw'o of 
America's greatest rivers: the excitement of 
untouched prehistoric ruins, pclroglyphs 
and pictographs: and high over it all the 
snow-capped l!,0(X)-fooi La Sal mountain 
range seemingly near enough to touch. Is it 
any wonder that many of those who visit 
Canyonlands with open eyes place its total 
assets ahead even of the Grand Canyon? 

Your lady writer seemed merely bored. 

RoHFRT DlCHtKl 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

Re the masierpiecc by Alice Higgins, it is 
obvious from the tone of her account that 
she is one of those refined individuals from 
"out Last" who. to paraphrase one of vour 
other writers, has no more idea of Western 
land and living than what is spewed out of 
the TV tube us being "Marlboro Country." 

We here in the West would all appreciate 
it if Alice Higgins and her ilk would stay 
home and not bother us: we're quite happv 
not to be burdened with an Eastern Sea- 
board "megalopolis." We have primitive 
and wilderness areas in Montana and Wyo- 
ming where not even an Old Circen Li/ard 
is allowed- No mechanised vehicles. >01 
even as I write this there arc those in Wash- 
ington who are lobbying for legislation to 
build roads into these last rem.iining areas 
of our country where a man can be self- 
reliant and alone with himself without hav- 
ing to trip over Coke bottles and beer cans. 
Let the poorly conditioned and the extro- 
verts keep out! 

Armin D. Mcyir, M.D. 
Dickinson. N. Dak. 

OFF COURSE 

Sirs; 

It was with great interest that I read Bob 
Bavicr's description of Constellulion'i tri- 
umph over Lnek in the fifth race of the try- 
outs for the America's Cup ( The Race Thm 
Real ihe Bin/, Aug. I6|, 

It should be noted, however, that the cap- 
tion of the drawing on page 37 stales that 
ConstelUiiioit made her quick tack "after 
jibing around the third mark." It would 
seem from the text and front the wind and 
cour.se arrows depicted in the drawing that 
she could not have jibed. 

Consivlluiioii apprtvached the mark on a 
broad reach on the port tack. In rounding 
the mark she simply hardened to the wind 
and then, when close-hauled, made her 
quick tack over to starboard. 

John J. Trask Jr. 

New York City 

• In the four hours. 26 minutes and five 
Seconds it took her to complete the fifth 
race, Consiellalion made 79 tacks 
and 8 jibes. SI vtenl overboard with 
an extra jibe. — ED. 
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Sprite is tart. Naturally tart for adult tastes. 
Exuberant! Yet subtle. And not so sweet. 


What can Sprite do for whiskey? For 
gin? For vodka? Remarkable ihings. 
Subllc things. That's the beauty of 
Sprite. It knows how to mix without 
getting pushy about it. Sprite simply 
adds tingle. And tartness. And exub- 
erance! All in a very adult manner. 





Until now, these distinguished tobaccos were 
never offered to cigarette smokers. 


Today, a master blend of the world’s five great 
pipe tobaccos is available in a filter cigarette. 


Masterpiece cigarettes have 
briar tips. They come in unique 
briar-grain packages. 

And their distinctive flavor 
explains why they cost 
a bit more. 





